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The Value of Good Shorthand Training 


By Frederick J. Rose, Fresno, California 














[| Mr. Rose is one of the best known shorthand writers in the country. He was for a number 
of years a reporter in the Chicago courts and he has been a prominent figure in the conventions 
of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association and the National Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation. In his profession he has always stood for fair play, justice and true sportsmanship. 
He has been ever quick to appreciate and encourage merit. He has advocated high profes 
sional standards and he has never been blinded by partisanship or prejudice. Although he is 
now practicing law in California his interest in his old profession is still alive. This message 
from Mr. Rose should be a source of inspiration to the many readers whose journey to the goal 
of shorthand success is not yet completed. Editor} 

N many different occasions it has that fact were universally recognized, 
shorthand would be a universal study in 
the grades, a properly accredited study in 
the high school and a required study in 
the college. That this is not so to-day 
is due to a great extent to the want of pur- 
pose, appreciation and achievement of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, which meets once a year and is dor- 


been my privilege to encourage 

shorthand students to an earnest 
study of shorthand as a means of self- 
development, for I believe that the spe- 
cial training which a student gets in the 
study of this art-science helps to fit him 
for other important professions, as well 
as for the special profession of expert 
shorthand writer. If I were to write an 
autobiography—which I have no inten- 
tion of doing—there would run through it 


mant for ten months. 
Shorthand training is as conducive to 
mental development as the study of two 





an ever increasing appreciation of the part 
that shorthand training and practice has 
had in whatever success has come my way. 

Shorthand training is good training in- 
deed for work along many different lines, 
and from my own experience I can re- 
iterate Mr. Gurtler’s statement in his arti- 
cle in the July Gregg Writer that “the 
pace is set by the worker himself.” If 


modern languages, and of vastly more gen- 
eral utility than the study of any one 
dead language. The influence of the study 
of shorthand is comparable to that of the 
game of chess, but it is much more practi 
cal and far-reaching. The training which 
I secured through the learning and prac- 
tice of shorthand has had a greater effect 
upon my life than any single factor. I 
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have one deep regret, however. It was 
voiced recently by the eminent shorthand 
writer of St. Louis, Missouri, Mr. Frank 
Weller. Mr. Weller wrote to Mr. Thomas 
Bengough, chairman of the standardiza 
tion committee of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association, that his greatest 
lack was non-attention to the correct for- 
mation of outlines. And that is my con 
fession, too. This lack began when I was 
a student, and therefore my 
students to day is that they accept the 
training given them by their teachers and 
thus avoid the mistake which has dogged 
my steps for twenty years or more. Non 
attention to the correct formation of out- 
lines in my case began in the shorthand 


advice to 


classroom, and I could not escape its in- 
fluence during all those years of untiring 
activity as a professional shorthand writer. 
My shorthand notebook has never been 
the thing of beauty that it should be and 
that I have desired to make it. 

It has been my great privilege to see 
the shorthand notes of many of the best 
writers in America and I have been filled 
with admiration for the correctness and 
grace of the outlines. This is not con- 
fined to the writers of any one system. 
The readers of the Gregg Writer have 
seen examples of it time and again in the 
published notes of Frederick H. Gurtler, 
Charles L. Swem, Frederick Julian, Her- 
mann Post, and others. These notes must 
have occasioned the glow of pride in the 
profession of shorthand writing that I 
have experienced many times, particularly 
when—since I am more familiar with their 
system of writing—-I have seen specimens 
of actual reporting notes taken by Bob 
Taylor, Louis E. Schrader, Nellie Mar 
garet Wood, Willard B. Bottome, John D. 
Carson, Fred Carlson, and a score of others 
I might mention, though I must forebear 
for fear of invidious distinction among so 
many of my confreres in Chicago, Wash- 
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ington and New York—writers whose 
shorthand artistry has put me to the blush. 

I have never artistic writer 
that I would fain be and it is not easy to 


been the 


write of one’s own non-success, but I am 
hoping that this confession will bear fruit 
in the minds of the students for 
Thoroughness in training leads 
It makes its 
impression upon the after life of the stu- 
dent just as other elements in shorthand 
training do. And the time when short- 
hand thoroughness does its most perfect 
work is in the classroom where habits and 
style are formed. One hour of slow, pains- 
taking, earnest application in the school- 
months of laborious 
reconstruction and reformation in after 
years. It will be an hour put out to 
many, many hundreds per cent of interest. 

No study has come to my knowledge 
that so fits a student for the business and 
professional world as does the study of 
shorthand. It is well worth while even if 
it is dropped at the threshold of the school. 
It is hardly to be contemplated, however, 
that such a useful accomplishment as that 
of shorthand writing could be so dropped. 
We have before us the example of Presi- 
dent Wilson, whose artistic shorthand writ- 
ing won the admiration of those who saw 
it at a convention of the N. S. R. A. 
eral years ago. Who can estimate the 
benefit of the President Wilson 
received in the acquisition of his short- 
hand ability? Indications of the ability 
he has demonstrated to the world in cor- 
rect thinking and correct acting are to be 
found in his shorthand notes. Let 
an example guide the student of to-day. 
However irksome the task, however weari- 
some the repetition of the exercise, and 
great the diligence, 
perseverance and practice required, let 
him know that careful shorthand training 
reaps abundant reward. 


whom 
it is made. 
to thoroughness in character. 


room will be worth 


sevV- 


training 


such 


however patience, 














I looked at my Brother with the Microscope of Criticism and I said, “How 
coarse my Brother is!” 1 looked at him with the Telescope of Scorn and | 
said, “How small my Brother is!” Then | looked in the Mirror of Truth and 


I said, “How like me my Brother is!” 


—Bolton Hall 
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The TEACHERS’ FORUM 


In this department there will appear brief outlines of teaching methods which 
have been exceptionally successful. Teachers are invited to contribute articles 
of not more than one hundred and fifty words covering some phase of their 
work which has proved more than ordimarily successful. Atwo years sub- 
scription to the Gregg Writer will be given for each accepted eontributic a. 


s 








Use of Counting Machine in Shorthand 
Speed Classes 
| RECENTLY purchased a small count- 


ing machine and I find it very helpful 

in my shorthand speed class. With 
this machine it is not necessary to count 
out the matter into quarter-minute sec- 
tions. All that is necessary is to press a 
small knob as each word is uttered and the 
number of words is registered on the dial. 

My machine registers up to 999. It can 
be set back to zero in a few seconds. The 
cost in Montreal is three dollars, but I 
understand it is only two dollars and sixty 
cents in New York. 

With the aid of this little machine one 
can dictate matter at any rate desired, 
whether it is counted or not. Most dicta- 
tion books are counted out in 20’s or 25's, 
and while matter counted in this manner 
can easily be dictated at even speeds of 60, 
75, 80, 100, 125, ete., a speed of 65, 70, 
85, 90, 110, ete., cannot be read so well. 
Here is where the counting machine comes 
in. 

The counting machine is also helpful 
when dictating from shorthand plates or 
notes. With the machine the speed can be 
regulated perfectly and the exact number 
of words in the selection is known. Suit- 
able matter for dictation is frequently met 
with in books and magazines, but this ma- 
terial is seldom used by teachers on ac- 
count of the trouble in counting it out. If 
the teacher does not desire to carry the 
book or magazine to school, a shorthand 
note can easily and quickly be made of 
the article and with the aid of the count- 
ing machine the :article can be read from 
the shorthand notes at any speed re- 
quired. The machine works almost silent 
ly and in practical use it does not bother 
the pupils at all; in fact, they are 
scarcely aware that it is being used. 


There is a slightly louder tick when the 
figures change at the 10’s and 100’s, but 
that is all; and the more prominent tick 
helps the reader to keep track of the 10's 
and 100’s without watching the dial very 
closely.—-A. S. H. Hankinson, Commer- 
cial and Technical High School, Montreal, 
Canada. 


Effective Method of Handling 
Typewriting Papers 

Let the student make a folder of one 
cord ledger paper, similar to the folders 
used in filing correspondence, and hand in 
one complete lesson at a time in the folder, 
then record on the folder every time a 
lesson is handed in, thus: 


January 23. Lesson 20 100 
= 24 ™ 21. : , 95 

28 - 22 “a Te 
February 4 * 23 Ser ee 
" # Circular Letters . : Good 

5 Lesson 24. : : 90 

7 . 25 ; 100 

7 Transcript Letter .. 85 

SD Be BE s6csccvcecces sae 

In this way a separate record is un- 
necessary, as the folder is used until it 


is filled, when it is filed. It shows at a 
glance how much time elapsed between 
lessons and is an incentive for the student 
to do more rapid and accurate work. It is 
also easier to correct and distribute papers 
this way than when a single sheet is 
handed in at a time, especially where one 
teacher has charge of both shorthand and 
typewriting classes in a school having a 
large attendance.—Lydia Fedler, Sheboy- 
gan Business College, Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin. 


Emphasizing Proportion to Beginners 


In teaching shorthand to beginning 
classes I emphasize proportion of strokes 
and size of circles constantly, and lay 
particular stress upon the placing of cir- 
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cles and hooks between all the possible 
combinations of consonants. On the first 
lessons, after joining the large and small 
circles first before and then after the con- 
sonants—ak, ag, ek, eg, ete.—I have the 
students begin with & and join each con- 
sonant to every other consonant, with the 
circle between—kak, kag, kek, keg, etc. 
the same principle is followed with the 
hook vowels and later with the dipth 
thongs and s. The characters are always 
read back, first individually and then in 
concert. 

I have found that nearly all the pupils 
write shorthand notes of excellent propor- 
tion, have no trouble at ali with the plac- 
ing of circles and hooks, and are able to 
read their notes readily —Mrs. Hazel Lin- 
ney, Eugene High School, Eugene, Oregon. 


Student’s Phrase Notebook 

Phrase writing seems to possess a great 
charm to all shorthand students, and right- 
ly so, but teachers know well the difh- 
culties in restraining the fantastic and in- 
genious impulses of many of their pupils. 
A good plan is to encourage the students 
to mark all unfamiliar phrases when read- 
ing shorthand plates and to transfer the 
outlines to an alphabetical notebook. Very 
shortly this phrase notebook becomes in- 
valuable. The fact that the student first 
notes the new phrase and next proceeds to 
transfer it to the notebook gives this prac- 
tice great value, and impresses the form 
upon his mind.-Bertram Potts, Arataki 
Students’ Gregg Class, Havelock North, 
New Zealand. 


Chart for Typewriter Repair Man 

In order not to have a pupil in each 
class reporting a machine which is out of 
order and at the same time assist the 
repair man, I keep a cardboard chart (5” 
x 8) fastened up in my room. The chart 
is divided into as many squares as there 
are machines in the room and the num 
bers of the machines are placed in the 
squares according to the position of the 
machines. When a pupil finds a ma 
chine out of order he can see from his 
seat whether there is a thumb tack in the 
square representing that machine. If 
there is, he knows that someone has re 
ported the trouble to the teacher and he 





quietly takes another machine. If there 
is no thumb tack there and he cannot him- 
self fix the machine, he puts a thumb tack 
in the square and reports the trouble to 
the teacher on a slip of paper provided 
for that purpose. The repair man gets 
these slips from the teacher's desk, starts 
with the first machine marked out of order 
on the chart, finds the corresponding num- 
ber on the slip and repairs the machine. 
When that machine is repaired he can see 
the location of the next machine out of 
order as shown on the chart, go to it, find 
the slip for that machine’s number, ete. 

By using this method I find that the 
pupil and repair man take care of practi- 
cally all machine trouble. The chart 
should, of course, be explained to the 
pupils and the repair man when it is 
first put into use.—Effie E. Fay, West 
High School, Rochester, New York. 


Speeding Up the Wordsigns 

As a variation from the ordinary pen- 
manship lesson we sometimes drill on the 
wordsigns thus: I call out one wordsign 
and the students write that one over and 
over again until I call out another, when 
they immediately switch over to the new 
one. This is continued until about fifty 
wordsigns have been practiced. As a rule 
six seconds are allowed on each, but if 
the wordsign is one which I consider needs 
more practice, I extend the time to ten or 
twelve seconds. The students work very 
hard under the stimulus of such remarks 
as, ““You ought to make ten on that one,” 
or “Remember you're working up speed.” 

I often apply this method also to the 
writing of simple phrase-forms, working 
through those given in the textbook. |! 
tind it a good plan to finish up this prac- 
tice with a half-minute test on some of the 
longer and more complicated phrase-forms, 
the students then counting up how many 
words a minute they have made on this 
phrase and comparing to find the fastest 
writer. 

I find that this continuous writing of 
wordsigns and common phrases under 
pressure has a splendid effect in stimu- 
lating enthusiasm and materially increases 
the speed in writing ordinary matter in 
the speed classes.—Thomas H. Halton, 
Clark’s College, London, England. 
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The LEARNER and HIS PROBLEMS 


A Depart ment of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 
Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 


Its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill. 
invites correspondence and contributions from teachers as well as from learners. 


The editor 








The Importance 


HERE is no time in your shorthand 
work when the importance of thor 
oughness needs to be more strongly 


emphasized than at the very outset. Your 
success as a shorthand writer depends more 


upon the thoroughness with which you 
master the fundamental principles than 
upon any other single element. These 
fundamental principles must be applied 


in all your shorthand writing and your 
knowledge of them and your ability to 
apply them is the test of your shorthand 
skill. 

There is a great deal of difference, you 
know, between knowing a thing approxi- 
mately and knowing it thoroughly. This 
is forcibly brought out in the story of the 
of Mr. Earl D. Babst, 
president of the American Sugar Refining 
Company, as told in the American Maga- 
zine for September, 1918. 
has always been one of Mr. Babst’s hob- 
bies. He began his career as a lawyer in 
Detroit, Michigan. No matter how small 
the amount involved or how small the 
probable fee, he went to the bottom of 
He secured all the informa- 
tion he could possibly get about it. When 
he became a member of the legal depart- 
ment of the National Biscuit Company his 
habit of thoroughness led him to investi- 
gate every phase of the grocery business. 
His large fund of authoritative knowledge 
on the grocery 
the attention of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company and made him one of the 
biggest figures in the marketing and pro- 
duction of food in this country. Since 
this lifelong habit of thoroughness has 
been responsible for Mr. Babst’s business 
success and since each new opportunity 
has come as a direct result of his thorough 
knowledge of a field, it is not surprising 


business career 


Thoroughness 


every case. 


business brought him to 





of Thoroughness 


that Mr. Babst is an advocate of thor- 


oughness as the foundation of business suc 
cess. What he has to say on this subject 
carries special weight, because it is the 
direct outgrowth of his own experience. 
These are his own words: 

If I were to try to compress a lot of advice 
into the smallest possible space and hand it 
to some young person who could use it, I should 
say: Be thorough. There is no better slogan 
for an individual or for a business institution 
than the comment of Josh Billings, which went 
something like this: “It’s better not to know 
so many things than to know so many things 
that ain’t so.” 

It is really astonishing how many intelligent 
people nevertheless fail to make their knowl- 
edge definite and certain. They know that a 
thing is approximately this way or that way, 
and they think that is near enough. Half the 
lawsuits are due to the fact that people do 
not think or observe accurately. Two persons 
see a thing happen, or come to an agreement 
about something; a month later they take en 
tirely different views of what was done, and 
carry their dispute into the courts. Each is 
sincere in believing he is right; but he never 
was trained to that degree of precision which 
might have obviated just such misunderstand 
Ings. 

I feel certain that if the great mass of em- 
ployees realized how greatly accuracy is in 
demand by employers, and how willing em- 
ployers are to pay for it, there would be a vast 
increase in the number of strictly accurate 
people available. 

Take, for example, two stenographers. Both 
are competent to take dictation rapidly, and 
to transcribe it on a typewriter; but one is 
careless about the item of punctuation—about 
getting every comma and semicolon exactly 
where it ought to be. The one who punctuates 
with one hundred per cent accuracy may be 
worth easily twice as much salary as the other 
one, who is otherwise a high grade worker. A 
letter, poorly punctuated, or carelessly written, 
is not unlikely to disgust the big business man 
who receives it. And a careless or indefinite 
statement may lead to a very definite loss. 


This message should be of particular 
value to young people who are learning 
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shorthand, because it comes to them at a 
period in their study in which they can 
apply it in their daily work. It is simply 
a matter of getting each day's lesson just 
as well as you can, of being sure that you 
understand and can apply every short 
hand principle you have covered up to 
the present moment, and of forming the 
habit of shorthand on every 
possible occasion. For, of 
only the knowledge that you have assimi- 
lated and made an integral part of your 
mental equipment that is really yours and 


using your 


course, it is 


it is constant use that makes this possible. 


The Shorthand Drills 


Last month we gave you shorthand, in- 
cluding words and sentences, covering the 
horizontal, upward and downward con- 
sonants, and circle and hook vowels, and 
that gave you considerable shorthand ma- 
terial with which to work. Have you 
covered those drills thoroughly? Are you 
sure that you can write those words and 
sentences from dictation quickly and ac- 
curately and that you can read them back 
quickly and Constant, 
thoughtful practice is the secret. Hold 
yourself down to your very best work 
all the time and make thoroughness your 


watchword 


accurately ? 


Drill V 

In Drill V we have two new characters, 
s and th. Here is a series of simple short- 
hand penmanship exercises that will give 
you practice in writing these characters in 
the simple joinings. Practice on these ex 
ercises should enable you to establish the 
habit of always joining these characters 
The first principle is the join- 
ing of s to curves. The curves that we 
have learned are k, g, r, l, p, 6, f, and v. 


correctly. 


Write s before each of these curves. Write 
s after each of these curves. Repeat these 
exercises, inserting, first, a small circle 


at each joining, and, second, a large circle 
in each joining. 

The second principle is the joining of s 
The straight lines are 
n, m, t, d, ch, 9s and sh. Write s before 
each straight line, s after each straight 


to straight lines. 


line; repeat, inserting, first, a small circle, 


and, second, a large circle at each join 
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ing. Here is a list of ten words to test 
your ability to apply these simple prin- 
ciples of joining s to curves and straight 
lines : 


Cast, guest, lease, pace, base, fees, aims, aids, 


matches, stretches 


One of the important principles in this 
lesson is the writing of words beginning 
with so. Test your knowledge of this 
principle by writing the shorthand forms 
for the following words: 

Soar, soak, socket, soda, soft, soggy, solace, 
solid, solve, sorry 

Another important principle is the writ- 
In the following words us is 
joined without an angle: 


ing of us. 


Husk, gusset, gusty, puzzle, fussy, choose, 
caboose, cautious, precious, captious, 

In the words in this list us is joined 
with an angle: 

Dusty, tusk, 


loose, plus, jealous, brusque. 


muscle, noose, russet, rustle, 


Test yourself on this principle by writ- 
ing these words. Before writing a word 
think out the shorthand form and decide 
whether us should be joined with or with- 
out an angle: 

Musket, boost, cactus, muslin, puss, callous, 
crusade, crust, cousin, nimbus. 

In joining the character for th the 
clockwise form is always given preference. 
Write the following words containing this 
form of th: 

Thief, kith, 
teeth, Edith, 

When joined to o, r, or 1 the other form 
for th is used. Apply this rule by writing 


thicket, thistle, 
Ruth, thatch 


breadth, thug, 


the shorthand forms for the following 
words: 
Wrath, thrash, thread, thrift, froth, cloth, 


growth, healthy, sloth, thorax 

There are many words containing ng 
and nk. Be that you retain the 
proper proportion in writing the following: 


Ink, trinket, sling, flank, cling, mustang, tank, 
fang, gangway, blanket 


sure 


Here is 
words beginning with the simple prefixes 


a list of supplementary test 
con, com, coun, in, en, un, em, im, and er: 
Concede, convex, combat, counsel, incense, en- 
croach, unlock, embassy, impeach, expanse 
It will be easy for you to make a list 
of words ending in ing. Here is a short 
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Letters on Drills I—VI 
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list to which you can add others if you 
desire: 

Scathing, strapping, sleeping, dozing, annex- 
ing, breathing, increasing, swinging, engrossing, 
bathing. 

Here are a few words ending in ings: 

Crossings, etchings, pleadings, doings, hear- 
rs, meetings, blessings, savings, teachings, 


in 
hangings 

This list will give you practice in writ- 
ing words ending with the suffixes ly, illy, 
ally, and sion: 


Happily, family, rarely, hastily, plainly, eas 


ilv, tersely, anomaly, vision, session 


Drill VI 


In Drill VI we have the four diph- 
thongs. Write the following words con- 
taining these diphthongs: 

Acute, view, muse, unit, Cuba, plow, avow, 
howl, spout, gout, broil, coil, doily, spoil, foils, 
sight, dine, sign, vine, filings. 

In joining the diphthong i we apply the 
principles we have learned for joining 
circle vowels. The following exercise will 
give you a review of these principles: 

Inside curves: Pie, vie, ride, dyke, pile. 

Outside angles: Dime, rhyme, pipe, fife, ripe. 

Joined to straight lines: Die, nigh, tide, mine, 
tidy. 

Between reverse curves: Guile, Kyle, viper, 
fibre. 

Between oblique curves and straight lines: 
Bite, pine, knife, Fido, vitally. 


Vowel Combinations 


The vowel combinations in this lesson 
are not of frequent occurrence and the 
following short list will give all the addi- 
tional practice you will probably need on 
them: 

Riot, riotous, diet, appliance, alliance, shad- 
owy, trio, chaos, Samoa, creole, Arabia, Amelia, 
Syria, Ophelia, Leah. 


Letters on Drills I—V1I 

The special business phrases which you 
have learned and the vocabulary which 
you have developed up to this poirt will 
enable you to write simple business letters. 
The letters given in shorthand are to be 
read, practiced and written from dicta- 
tion. You will find this practice of great 
value to you and an interesting exercise 
as well. 

A special plan has been worked out for 
you so that you can use simple names and 
addresses in connection with these letters 
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if you wish. If you have a letter dictated 
to you several times, the name and address 
may be changed with each dictation. If 
you are far enough advanced in typewrit- 
ing, the letters may be transcribed and you 
may arrange them just as you would do 
if you were taking dictation in a business 
office. The proper names in the following 
lists are written in accordance with the 
shorthand principles illustrated in the 
first six drills. 


Christian names of men Alfred, Clarence, 
Daniel, Edwin, Frank, Henry, Hugh, James, 
John, Nathan, Philip, Ralph, Thomas. 

Christian names of women: Agnes, Alice, 
Clara, Cora, Edith, Eliza, Flora, Florence, 
Grace, Helen, Ida, Laura, Lucy, Mary, Martha, 
Nancy, Nora, Olive, Phoebe, Ruth, Stella. 

Surnames: Allen, Bell, Bennett, Brady, Col- 
lins, Cook, Doyle, Foley, Gray, Green, Hall, 
Harris, Hill, Hughes, Jones, Kelly, King, Lee, 
Lynch, Morris, Morse, Phillips, Price, Reid, 
Ross, Scott, Shaw, Smith, Strauss, Walsh, 
White. 

Towns and cities: Butte, Chelsea, Dallas, El- 
mira, Erie, Green Bay, Joplin, Lawrence, Lima, 
Lorain, Lynn, Quincy, Reading, Salem, Savan- 
nah, San Jose, Troy, Utica, Wheeling. 

To make the address complete a state 
name should, of course, follow each city. 
The shorthand forms for the following 
states are identical with the longhand ab- 
breviations: 

Alabama, Ala.; Arizona, Ariz.; California, 
Cal.; Delaware, Del.; Florida, Fla.; Georgia, 
Ga.; Illinois, Ill.; Louisiana, La.; Massachusetts, 
Mass.; Mississippi, Miss.; Missouri, Mo.; 
Nevada, Nev.; Pennsylvania, Pa.; Virginia, 
Va.; Washington, Wash. 

For the states of Ohio and Iowa we use 
the shorthand o and i. 

The shorthand form for the title Mr. 
you have already had, and the title Miss is 
written in full just as it is in longhand. 
The shorthand forms for the titles Rever- 
end, Doctor and Mrs. follow the longhand 
abbreviations. 

Here is a list of simple names and ad- 
dresses made up from the foregoing ma- 
terial. You can add to this easily if you 
desire: 

Mr. Thomas Brady, Lynn, Massachusetts; Mr. 
Frank Price, Quincy, Illinois; Miss Martha 
Smith, Lima, Ohio; Mrs. Stella Jones, Joplin, 
Missouri; Dr. James King, Salem, Massachu- 
setts; Rev. John Hill, Erie, Pennsylvania; Mr. 
Edwin Foley, San Jose, California; Miss Ruth 
Harris, Reading, Pennsylvania; Mr. Nathan 
Strauss, Savannah, Georgia; Mrs. Clarence 
White, Chelsea, Massachusetts. 
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The Stenographer’s Background 


By Robert J. 


HEN a stenographer turns in a 
W letter neatly typed and mechan 
ically excellent, that does not 
necessarily mean that she has done well 
In a good letter, of course, this excellence 
The 
paragraphs, the 


must appear. spacing, the arrange 


ment of heading, etc.. 
must be right, or an otherwise excellent let 
\ good letter is a 
metrical and artistic piece of work 
Back of this, however, lies the more im 
portant matter of the thought. Are your 
Are they correct- 
This is not only up to the one 


ter is spoiled. sym 


words the right words? 
ly used? 
who dictates, who of course is responsible 
for what is actualiy said, but also it is up 
to you to reproduce his words as he would 
like to see them in the letter. Correct a 
little slip of his, if you can, but use great 
tact; and do not speak of it at all, if you 
do this. 

A great deal of abuse is heaped upon 
the devoted heads of stenographers, some 
of which is undeserved, as camouflage to 
cover errors really made by the dictator. 
That is the other fellow’s affair; not yours. 
Let him worry. On the other hand, some 
of that censure is justified, because the 
stenographer has made a mistake. 

Many ludicrous and sarcastic stories are 
related about stenographers’ blunders. I! 
will not speak especially of these glaring 
errors, but rather of more common ones 
that apparently intelligent stenographers 
frequently make. 

First Class 

A letter was dictated, addressed to the 

Michigan Mines, Houghton, 


Michigan. In that letter the writer spoke 
of ores, minerals, mines, mining machin 


( ollege of 


ery, and of courses in mining engineering. 
And yet, when the letter was presented, 
typed, the 


neatly envelope and heading 


read, ““Michigan College of Minds.” 
“That's what you said! the steno 


grapher defended herself 

Now the cause of this error is the thing 
responsible for over fifty per cent of steno 
She thinking of 
words, each by itself, without relation to 


graphers’ errors. was 





Sisk, Ginn and Company 


the thought expressed by the whole letter 
It sounded like when first 
heard it, and all that later talk about ores, 
no dent in the 


“minds, she 
minerals, and mines made 
her cranium 

Children who read word by word seldom 
The 


mental process is ¢ xactly the same. Steno 


contents of 
know what they are reading about 


graphers who do not connect each word 
with others, and grasp the thought, are 
liable to errors of this kind, which, it would 
little would make 
impossible. 


seem, a common sense 
Therefore, be sure you have in mind the 
back of the the para 
graph, of the whole letter, as far as possi 


ble, and you will be less likely to err. That 


idea sentence, of 


means that the more you really know 
about the general scope and the details of 
your employer's business—the more real 


interest in it feel—tthe fewer errors 


will make. 
Second Class 
A lawyer dictated a letter to a client, 
advising him to accept a proposition on 
The letter read "per 


you 
you 


a per die m basis. 
dime.” 

“That's what you said,” was the steno 
grapher’s defense. 


She need not have been a Latin stu- 
dent to avoid that error. There is, in the 
business correspondence of most firms, 


a certain number of commonly used tech- 
nical terms, dimensions, symbols, 
or forms, which must be mastered by 
the stenographer before she can be use- 
ful. Study these. Make yourself famil- 
iar with them. Keep your eyes open. 
Ask questions. Find out the right way, 
the correct terms, and see that no laziness 
or indifference on your part lets you re- 
main ignorant in this respect. Get the 
vocabulary of the business. 


Third Class 


A letter dictated, thanking a friend for 
giving me the 


names, 


name of an acquaintance 


from whom I might secure some business, 
should 
gentleman to be a 


that I have found this 
“capable and likable 


have said 
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young man.” It said, “makable and live- many trained soldiers, as soldiers, for 

ly.” years, until they were regarded, by Ger 
Many times letters come back with mans especially, as the best soldiers in 

whole sentences so distorted that they are the world. And yet Belgium, France, 


utter Phrases are so altered 
and grammatical principles so maltreated 
Even 


and if 


nonsense, 


that the result is a hopeless hash. 
letter, 
it gets by, the reader may form an opin- 
ion of his correspondent that will be un 


one such sentence spoils a 


fair or injurious to the latter. 
The cause of this defect may be 
stenography, or the same as cited in the 


poor 


first or second class, or both; possibly all 
three. But it is more likely due to actual 
lack of either in 
other subjects of general knowledge. 


English, or 
The 
only remedy for it is a better education. 

And here we have the most important 
No mere 


education, 


asset of all 
knowledge of stenography and typewrit 
ing, however excellent, however mechan- 
ically perfect, can take the place of a 
background of general knowledge, upon 
as many different fields, in as many dif- 
ferent lines, as your time, ability, ambi- 
tion, and allow you 
And if you have the ambition, you can get 
the others; for in these days anyone who 
can read intelligently has the means of 
educating himself, even if unable to at- 
tend a school or college, provided he has 
the backbone to do some consistent read 
ing under the direction of any competent 
librarian. 

One is more efficient in his own line if 
he knows other things, too. They so often 
enter into it. But, knowing something 
about a great many things, he must not 
forget that to advance, he must know a 
lot about some particular line—more than 
anybody else, if possible. 

And all, the 


such general information is 


a good education. 


means to acquire. 


effect of 
a tremendous 


most of mental 


stimulus to success in your own field. Ger- 


England, Italy, and last but not least, our 
own U. S. A.., 
with but a few months’ training, who, as the 


are sending in young men 


events of the past few weeks prove, will 
wallop the life out of the Hun because they 
have a versatility, an adaptability, an abil 
itv for quick thinking and action, that no 
highly education 


scheme of specialized 


could ever give them. The war is a test of 


German education, as well as military 
might, and we win because our system bet 
ter allows for the development of a free 


thinking, free people 


To Sum Up 


Get the best general education you can 
and keep adding to it all the time. 

Have a real interest in your employer's 
business, so that you may know and ap 
preciate what he means, when he dictates. 
Get the technical or special terms, and 
special information needed in that business 
so clearly and accurately in mind that you 
will be a help to your employer as well 
as an accurate stenographer. 
words. should be 


Words are They 


spelled correctly. But they ought to mean 
Your dictionary will help 


You 


mentioned 


something, too. 


you, to extent. must use it. 


But the 
putting your attention on the thought as a 


some 
education above, and 
whole, as well as the particular word, will 
do more. 

Do not fail to keep up some line of 
good reading, in addition to that for study 
purposes, to improve your general knowl 
edge of affairs, increase your vocabulary, 
and make the three preceding items more 
effective in daily practice. 

















HAVE you learned lessons only of those who admired you and were ten- 

der with you and stood aside for you? ~Have younot learned great lessons 
from those who reject you, and brace themselves against you? 
you with contempt, or dispute the passage with you2>— Walt Whitman 


Or who treat 
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The AX DEPARTMENT 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 
Conducted by Guy S. Fry, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





This Department is the official mouthpiece of 
the O. G. A. The purpose of the organization 
is to encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 


How to become a member: Practice the test 
article until you secure two copies that repre- 
sent your best work. Mail one of these to the 
editor of the department and retain the other 
for comparison with the published plate. If 
the specimen sent us reaches the required 
standard, a membership certificate will be sent 
you. Otherwise your work will be returned 
with suggestions and criticisms and you may 
try again. To secure approval notes must be 


correct in theory, accurate in proportion and 
execution, free in movement. 


A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes are of superior excellence 
This is the highest credential awarded for 
artistic shorthand writing. It will be issued 
in connection with the membership certificate 
to those whose notes warrant it Members 
may become candidates for the Certificate of 
Superior Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to it will be sent on 
request. 


secure 


Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each specimen submitted. 














Watch Your Step 


HEN you come to New York you 
Wixi ride in the subway. One of 

the impressions remaining from 
your first trip on this wonderful railway, 
that carries every day more than the entire 
population of some of our states, will be 
the cry of the guard who opens the door 


for you—“Watch your step!" The first 
time you hear this you pay attention and 
that is what you are expected to do. That 


call of the 
thousands of accidents by reminding peo- 
ple to think. It is short, but it is impres 
And it epitomizes the most impor- 


subway guard has prevented 


sive. 
tant advice that can be given to you as a 
subway traveler or as a shorthand writer. 

You most of all to think 
what you are doing; to work thoughtfully 
and with concentration. Know what you 
are trying to do and get right down to 
business in the doing of it. 


need about 


You know that all shorthand writing is 
not good writing: ‘There are certain char- 
acteristics of good that should be 
present in your work; there are certain 
faults that should not be left uncorrected. 
Pay attention to what you do and make it 


notes 


your best; then study it to see if it is as 
good as it should be; if it is not just right, 
make it right. That is the way to become 
a skilled writer. 

Are your outlines rough and shaky? 
This is usually due to lack of freedom in 
execution. It is useless to draw your out- 
lines to get them accurate in proportion 
and form, for no matter how perfect such 
work might be it would be valueless, be- 
cause to be practical, shorthand must be 
written rapidly. The best way is to write 
with a free easy movement from the start. 
Be sure you know just what you want to 
make, then make it with a quick, bold 
stroke. If the first form does not suit you 
make another, and keep it up until you get 
it right. After that you will be able to 
make a good outline every time you try 
which is really what you are practicing 
tor, 

Notice that dot or heavy line at the end 
of your outlines! That means you are let- 
ting your hand come to a stop with the 
pen on the paper. Train yourself to lift 
the pen quickly at the end of the stroke, 
without stopping at all, and go right along 
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Plate for August O. G. A. Test 


to the next character. If you want to 
write rapidly, you must avoid wasting time 
between outlines. 

Are your notes too large? You do not 
have to make your outlines any certain 
size to get good results, but, they ought to 
be within reasonable limits either way. 
Notes that are too big waste time in writ 
ing, waste paper, are not as easy to read 
as they might be. Since when writing 
under pressure the size of the notes is 
likely to be increased, the better your ordi 
nary work is in this particular, the better 
it will be when done under unusual and 
difficult conditions 

Outlines can be made too small to be 
practicable also. Only the most expert 
writer can hope to maintain proper pro 
portions when making very small outlines 
because the difference between strokes will 
be relatively smaller. Then, too much re 
straint on your hand will retard your writ 
ing more than enough to offset the saving 
from the smaller notes. The notes in your 
textbook and in the Gregg Writer plates 
may be taken as standard for size 

Are vou filling the lines with shorthand? 
It takes just as long for vou to move for 
ward through the air as it does to draw a 


line on the paper. Wide spaces between 
Cut them out 
to get speed! You can make better forms, 
too, when you put them close together be 


outlines mean lost motion 


cause you keep your hand under better 
control 

Begin at the beginning to take and keep 
a good writing position Don't try to 
write leaning the weight of your body on 
your writing arm. Sit erect and hold your 
body steady with the left arm—unless you 
write with your left hand, in which case 
reverse the operation 

Hold the paper down smooth and flat 
with the left hand—you can't expect to 
write well if you have to push your paper 
down a quarter of an inch before every 
outline. 

Don't bear down hard on your pencil 
put just enough pressure on it to get a 
clear but light line You can write better. 
faster, and longer if you will cultivate a 
light touch. It is a good plan to use a pen 
for your practice at least part of the time. 
It will catch if you press too hard and 
remind you to stop it. Seon you will es 
tablish the correct habit 

Do your curves curve? In all your writ 
ing vour hand is driving in two directions 
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the general direction of the individual 
haracter vou are making and forward 

cross the page This forward motion ex 
erts a constant effort that tends to flatten 
out the strokes leading in other directions 
ind you must watch your outlines to se« 
that you do not allow the curves to los« 
their proper fullness and become so nearly 
straight lines that the legibility of the 
writing is impaired. The curve of the 
horizontal characters is secured best 
through a combination of finger and arm 
movement which keeps the proper forma- 
tion of the character while allowing the 
hand to continue the forward drive across 
the page But, however you get it, see 
that you maintain the fullness of the curves 
or your writing will become a jumble of 
meaningless marks. 

Keep the slant of your characters cor 
rect and uniform. Lack of uniformity in 
your work means simply that your hand 
has not been trained sufficiently to fiz your 
stvle. Write your name in longhand fifty 
times and you will find that the different 
signatures are all practically the same. 
Before you become a real shorthand writer 
you will establish a shorthand writing style 
in just the same way. If the style is good 
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vou will be a skillful writer and every bit 
of practice you get will make you better 

The individual shorthand character is 
the foundation of all your writing. That 
is why it is important that you should give 
the closest consideration to the way each 
character is made when standing alone. 
It is necessary to get them just right, not 
only because accurately written outlines 
are more le gible, but because in most cases 
the exact shape of the character and the 
direction of the line have been determined 
because of the facility with which the 
strokes can be joined to others to which 
they must be joined in practical writing. 
It will pay you to put forth your best 
efforts to get your forms just right at the 
start and so avoid developing bad habits 
of execution that will have to be broken 
before you can become a really skillful 
writer. 

Finally and all the time “watch your 
step.” Concentrate on your work and 
think about it. Most of the time of teach- 
ers is devoted to watching your step for 
you. Every bit of help you give yourself 
in this way will aid your progress in be 
coming a skilled writer. 


The O. G. A. Certificate of Superior Merit 


HE Certificate of Superior Merit is 
granted to those whose notes are of 
unusual excellence. In grading the 
specimens submitted by candidates for the 
certificate we consider—(1) The freedom 
of movement used in writing; (2) the for- 
mation of the characters as to curve, slant, 
and joinings; (3) the proportioning of 
strokes; (4) the size of the notes and the 
spacing between them. 

To secure approval, specimens must 
reach a very high standard on all these 
points and be free from material errors in 
application of theory. 

Applications for the certificate will be 
received only from those who hold O. G. 
A. membership certificates and candidates 
should state on their specimens that they 
are O. G. A. members. 

To apply for the certificate prepare a 
specimen in the same way as for the mem- 


bership certificate using the test material 
given in the current issue of the Gregg 
Writer. The specimen must be written 
with pen and ink. 

A fee of 50c must accompany specimens 
and applications for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. This is to cover the cost of 
the careful examination and detailed cri- 
ticism of the notes that is required in order 
to make a proper rating. If the notes are 
approved the certificate is issued and for- 
warded. In all cases the specimen will be 
returned so that the candidate may receive 
the benefit of our criticisms and sugges- 
tions regarding further development. 

The list of those to whom Certificates 
of Superior Merit have been issued since 
the last announcement follows: 

Sister M. Alma, Newark, N. J 

Harold D. Barbour, Winnipeg, Man., Can 


Ralph C. Bortner, Redkey, Ind 
Ruth Conley, Raymond, Wash 
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Rae Epstein, New York City 
Bernice E. Gigee, Wellsville, N. Y. 
Catherine Kortuem, Mankato, Minn 
Mary Levine, New York City. 
Gertrude Lieber, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mary Macdougall, Brandon, Man., Can 
Edna Maedler, Detroit, Mich 

Dorothy Miller, New York City 
Gladys Phillips, Boise, Idaho. 

Nelly Plansoen, Garfield, N. J 

Lillian P. Richman, New York City 


o 

The New O. G. A. Pin 

This is the new O. G. A. pin 
we think it will increase the popu 
larity of O. G. A. membership, for 
it is one of the prettiest emblems we have 
ever seen. The cut shows the actual size of 
the pin which is quite a little smaller than 
the old one. It is made with a patent clasp 
which prevents its coming unfastened. For 
the present the new pin will be furnished 
only in the twenty-year rolled gold stock. 
The silver and bronze pins can be supplied 
only in the old style. The price will be 
fifty cents, the same as heretofore. Re- 
member that all O. G. A. members are 
entitled to wear the emblem of the Order. 
It can be secured by purchase, as a pre- 
mium with your Gregg Writer subscrip- 
tion renewal, or as a prize for the best pa- 

per submitted in a club of ten or more. 


QO 


October O. G. A. Test 
(Good until November 25, 1918) ea 


This is the day of the man who acts. 

The world wants him, well knowing that he is 
bound to forge ahead and achieve what com 
pels rightful admiration. 

We respect a man because he has taken what 
we had, or acquired what we haven't. We re- 
spect the man who acts because he displays con 
trol over crises. This spells opportunity, this 
makes history, this creates destiny. For to see 
what should be done—then do it on the instant, 
caring nothing for appearance, precedent or 
preachment, is the common mark of the great 
of all time. 

The man who acts possesses courage, prompt 
ness, faith, a huge will, a holy zeal, and the 
power to mass his forces on a set point at a set 
time for a set purpose. Such traits are rare, 
worth money, and a meed of praise. They com- 
mand the rewards of the world, they summon 
the gifts of the gods. If any boon to you be 
lacking, see why it goes to the man who acts 
Edward Earle Purinton. 
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The New Algerian 


Vice-Consul 


BOAT sailing via Paris and Mar 

A seilles left the New York harbor 

on May 8th. A remarkable jour- 

ney its passengers had: they were in Paris 

the night before the big air raid, and the 

boat preceding them across the Mediter 
ranean was torpedoed and sunk. 

Our readers will be interested in the 
course of this particular boat chiefly be 
cause it carried as one of its party David 
C. Elkington, United States Vice-Consul 
to Algiers, Algeria. Mr. Elkington took 








Davi C. E.xrneton 


the stenographic course in Gregg School, 
Chicago, some years ago. Since graduat- 
ing he has been employed in the Insurance 
Department of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul R. R. Company, Chicago; as sec- 
retary to W. J. Tabor of the Central 
Leather Company; as secretary to Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

Mr. Elkington attributes his present 
appointment and measure of success to his 
stenographic training and experience. It 
is the recounting of attainment such as this 
that will fix in the minds of those who are 
studying shorthand now the value of short- 
hand as a stepping-stone to success. 
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EDITORIAL 


VIEWS 











Shorthand in These Times 


N address on “War Emergency 
Commercial Courses,” delivered at 
the Eastern G. S. A., contained 
one of the most forceful and effective de- 
scriptions of the value of shorthand that 
we have ever heard or read. It was such 
a masterly presentation of the subject in 
a few pithy sentences that we know it will 
be read with pleasure by all lovers of the 
“lithe and noble art.” Here it is: 
Shorthand is an art that, when properly used, 
calls into play all of the intelligence, alertness, 
adaptability, acumen that can possibly be found 
in any brain. It is the instrument through which 
all of the prodigious business of the world is 
done. If shorthand were suddenly wiped out of 
existence, the utter paralysis of the world would 
be appalling. Or, to put it another way, if 
stenography had never been invented it is doubt 
ful whether the political, judicial, business, and 
governmental world generally, would be any- 
thing like what it is to-day. Shorthand as it 
relates to the “speeding up” of human affairs 
is akin to the telephone. The sudden absence 
of both or either from our daily lives would 
prostrate human society almost beyond recovery 
After referring to the important part 
that the art plays in the world, Mr. Miller 
made a very earnest plea for a deeper ap 
preciation by students and teachers alike 
of what the mastery of shorthand really 
means: 


rhe acquirement of shorthand skill is a serious 
matter. Quick thinking, quick acting, quick ap 
preciation of sound values, quick recording 
through symbols—the proper symbols under all 
conditions of word combinations—quick sense 
is to the meaning of the speaker, the quick and 
instant adjustment of these elements into one 
harmonious flow of easy writing—this is short- 
hand! To learn simply the few principles of 
shorthand and then depend upon unguided and 
haphazard practice for the rest (possibly in a 
business office at the expense of somebody) is 
false in precept and in fact. 

lhe fundamental principles of a system of 
shorthand—any system—must be thoroughly 
learned from the ground up. These principles 
must be worked over and over again until they 
are almost second nature. No self-practice, no 
book of short cuts, so called, will take the place 
of good sound study. The best advice that can 


be given to anybody contemplating the study of 
shorthand, bookkeeping, typewriting or other 
commercial subjects is to recognize at the very 
beginning that real thought, effort and con- 
scientious application must be given to the work 
until the writing of shorthand and the solving 
of bookkeeping problems for the necessary book 
entries become easy—not until then is one fit 
for a business life 

The spirit that should animate all com- 
mercial teachers at this time was splendid 
ly expressed in the concluding remarks of 
Mr. Miller's address: 

Ihe occasion demands not only the acceptance 
of established standards, but the injection of 
vigorous enthusiasm by principals and teachers 
into the courses that we know are correct and 
that will produce good stenographers, tpyists 
and bookkeepers. We must find a way to in- 
spire in our students some of the fighting in 
stinct, if you please, that our boys at-the front 
have to the end that they will study harder, prac 
tice harder, work harder and thus in the course 
of things become the young fighting people that 
will not be satisfied with any ability less than 
the best 


To all of which we Say “Amen.” 
oOo 
From the Front 


ANY interesting letters come to us 
M from “our boys” at the front. In 
one mail we received letters from: 

Ernest W. Crockett, formerly on the 
staff of our Liverpool office, now serving 
on the Italian front; 

James W. Beckman, at one time with 
our Chicago office and later Elbert Hub- 
bard's private secretary, now with . the 
102d Engineers in France; 

William Robertson Stewart, formerly a 
teacher of shorthand in Scotland, now serv- 
ing with the Argyle and Sutherland High 
landers; 

Archibald Alan Bowle, for several years 
connected with our New York office, and 
formerly secretary of the G. S. F., now 
serving in France. 

A few days later we received a letter 
from Miss Winifred Kenna, formerly our 
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personal stenographer, who is now doing 


secretarial work for the Red Cross head 
quarters in Italy 
It is good to know that these friends do 


not forget us, and it is good to read their 


cheery letters 
Mr. Stewart has been serving with 
the A. and S. Highlanders for the past 


year, and he writes triumphantly that he 


has secured an O. G. A. Certificate after 
seven attempts Then he orders “an O 
G. A. emblem ring-—ordinary size Now, 


what would you consider “ordinary size” 
for a ring intended for a Highland laddie ? 
Anyway, the order was filled, and we hope 
the ring will not be SO loose as to inter 
fere with the proper handling of the wea 
pon which the Highlanders wield with ef 
ficiency when they go over the top. The 
best of luck to vou, William Robertson 
Stewart of the A. and S. Battalion! 
Speaking of the O. G. A.: the 
ship has now reached a total of more than 
12,000! The Order has been a potent fac 
tor in higher 
shorthand and its 
Membership has become recognized as a 


member 


standards of 
Certificate of 


establishing 
writing, 
mark of high degree. In the past month 
the British O. G. A... 
lished about two vears ago, celebrated the 


which was estab 


granting of the one thousandth Certificate 


of Membership 


Helping to Win the War 


N going over some papers collected 
on our trip to Australia, we came 
across an editorial which we clipped 
from the San Francisco Chronicle while 
we were in that city. It contains a well 


merited tribute to the army of stenograph 
Washington 


are helping to win the war 


elsewhere who 


Her 


ers in and 


it is: 
to-day in the city of Washington in 
irmy whose exploits attract 


There IS 
ictive operation at 


little notice, but whose members are doing a 


very large “bit” toward winning the war for 
America in army of stenographers and typists, 
12,000 strong recruited from everv state in the 
Union. \ majority of these soldiers of the 
notebook and typewriter are girls. Day in and 
dav out their nimble fingers faithfully click 
out the tremendous volume of correspondence 
ind records required by a great nation at wat 
They wear no badge nor uniform; their work 
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OR OCTOBER 


li work and has » thr ar " nee; but 


i» iti 
the Lnited States « ‘ rt t in the war a 


month without then 


Since that time the army of stenograph 


ers in Washington has been increased to 
it least 20,000—and all the government 


departments are clamoring for more. This 
should be an patriotic 


student to put every atom ol thought and 


incentive to every 


into the shorthand and 


energy study of 
typewriting, so that he, too, may become 
so ¢ fhicic nt is to re nde r service worth 
while. 
Editorial Brevities 
Evening classes in shorthand have been 


organized in the Yeoman’s School of the 
Lakes Naval Training Station un 
direction of Mr. H. M. Munford. 


Advanced Department of 


Cire at 
der the 
principal of the 
Gregg School 

There are many writers of the system 
among the men in training at the Great 
Lakes, and the classes which are being con 
ducted by a man of Mr. Munford’s expe 
rience should prove to be a rare opportu 


nity for those who wish to take advantage 
of this favorable 
as well as for the men who already have 


i knowledge of the theory, and desire ad 


time to learn shorthand. 


vanced instruction 


* * * * 


In the August issue of the Gregg Writer 
we quoted from the official paper of the 
University of California, which told of the 
enrollment of about one thousand stu 
dents for shorthand and typewriting dur 
ing the summer session of that great in 
stitution 

Another striking 


siastic way in which commercial subjects 


account of the enthu 


are received in the universities appeared 
in the New York Globe 


Whether school teachers students 
ire interested in knowing shorthand and type- 
writing is no longer a matter of contention at 
the University of Wisconsin Ninety- 
rolled in the courses, and 
because the de 
ind the 


The article Says: 


ind college 


seven students are er 
ibout fifty 
mand so far exceeded the 
equipment provided 


were turned away 
expectations 


The shorthand and typewriting classes 
at the University of Wisconsin are under 
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the direction of that enthusiastic and tal- 
ented teacher, Miss Lula M. Westenhaver. 


. . * 7 


Press notices from every section of the 
country continue to give prominence to the 
resignation of Charles L. Swem and War 
ren F. Johnson from their posts as per 
sonal stenographers to the President and 
to the President's secretary. The follow- 
ing is clipped from the Chicago Daily 
Ne ws: 

Both have served the President and Secre 
tarv Tumulty for many vears and thus far no 
idequate substitutes for them have been found 
fhe result was that to-day the official mail of 
the President and Mr. Tumulty began to bank 
up on their desks lo aga@ray ite the siluation 
Thomas Hendricks of Indiana, who has been a 
White House stenographer for several vears, 
ilso served notice to-day of his intention to 
resign to enter the army 

In several national competitions Swem has 
heen close to the top in the matter of speed and 
vccuracy and in addition is acquainted with Mr. 
Wilson’s methods and personal affairs to such 
in extent that the President has made a real 
sacrifice in parting with him. 


. ~ o cal 


Mr. Harry C. Spillman, for many years 
School Manager of the Remington Type- 
writer Company, has been called to Wash- 
ington, D. C., by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, to take an impor- 
tant position with the Division for the Re- 
habilitation of Disabled Sailors and Sol- 
diers. 

An article about the work of this divi- 
sion appeared in the August number of 
this magazine. 

The selection of Mr. Spillman indicates 
that excellent judgment is being exercised 
in the selection of the men to carry on this 
great patriotic work. Probably no man 
in the country has a wider knowledge of 
business schools than Mr. Spillman, and 
we know of no one who could render more 
valuable service. 


* * * ¥ 


The war spirit runs through the Sep 
tember issue of Remington Notes. Ther 
is a story entitled, “Isabel Carries On,’ 
some valuable suggestions about the possi 
bilities for typists in the field of mechan 
ical accountancy, and many practical 
pointers for typists. The Remington serv- 
ice flag on the title page indicates that 


there are now five hundred thirty-one men 
in the service. 
- * * - 


To the Salem Commercial School, 
Salem, Massachusetts, one of the oldest 
and most successful private business 
schools in the East, goes the honor of hav- 
ing trained the new assistant secretary to 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. Joseph 
Stewart, the young man who recently re- 
ceived this desirable appointment, entered 
the Salem Commercial School in Septem- 
ber, 1917. 
age. This is another inspiring example 
for the young people who are now in 


He is now eighteen years of 


school. 
* * * * 


The commissioner of secondary schools 
for the state of California, Mr. Will C. 
Wood, reports that despite the war de- 
mands the high school enrollment for the 
state is holding its own. Part time and 
evening courses are especially popular. 
The demand for intensive and practical 
courses is greater than ever before. 


* - * 


The speaker at the commencement exer- 
cises of the Utica, New York, School of 
Commerce voiced an important truth when 
he said, “To-day the world has reached 
the stage of experts and the business 
world wants you because you have been 
trained.” ‘The graduating class of this 
school was the largest in its history. The 
principal, T. J. Risinger, the secretary, 
W. S. Risinger, and their assistants are 
to be congratulated on having an oppor- 
tunity to help so many young people to 
get ready for their life work. 

* * * * 


The G. S. A. of Washington, D. C., is 
booming socially, financially and in mem- 
bership. The new officers are: president, 
George H. Walks; vice-president, Oscar 
H. Lindow; recording secretary, Nannie 
B. Cox; treasurer, Bernice McNerney; li- 
brarian, Jessie J. Mellott; corresponding 
secretary, Albert Jansen. 

The association meets on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings at Steward’s Business 
College, 12th and F Streets, and newly ar- 
rived civil service stenographers are made 
especially welcome at the meetings. 
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New York University announces spe- 
cial war service training courses in short- 
hand and typewriting. The sessions will 
be held on Monday and Thursday even- 
ings from five-thirty to eight-thirty, be- 
ginning September 23 and _ extending 
through January 14. The purpose is to 
give intensive training in subjects for 
which there is an immediate and urgent 
demand. Further information can be ob 
tained from Charles L. Frank, Secretary, 
War Service Training Courses, 40 Irving 
Place, New York City. 

+ * * * 

A monthly service publication, entitled 
“The Key,” is the latest feature of Gregg 
Writer service. The September issue con- 
tains valuable suggestions about using the 
magazine and the key to the best advan- 
tage and suggestions about organizing 
Gregg Writer Clubs. “The Key” is being 
mailed to teachers whose names are on the 
club list. If you have not received your 
copy, write for it. 

* * * * 

On September 8 the High School of 
Commerce, Detroit, Michigan, opened the 
year under particularly favorable aus- 
pices. The school has been moved to a 
building which has been remodeled and 
which will be used exclusively for this 
school. It will accommodate six hundred 
students. One of the first buildings to be 
erected after the war will be the new De- 
troit High School of Commerce, which 
will accommodate from twelve hundred to 
fifteen hundred students. Mr. J. C. Holts- 
claw, the principal, and his assistants are 
working together to give Detroit the finest 
high school of commerce in the country. 

* * * * 

Mr. A. A. E. Herger, principal of the 
Humacao, Porto Rico, High School, writes 
an interesting letter about the develop- 
ment of his work. He states that four 
years ago, when he took his present posi- 
tion, there were four students taking the 
commercial course. This year there are 
one hundred and four. This reflects in a 
striking way the success of the work done. 

+ * * * 

As we go to press we have just received 
word that the National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation will not hold a convention 
this year. 
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Teachers’ Certificates 


HE following applicants have been 
awarded Teachers’ Certificates since 


the last announcement: 
Mabel Ahl, Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Edna Mae Ahlert, Muskegon, Mich 
Carolyn V. Baker, San Francisco, Cal 
Regina Buckel, Portland, Oreg. 
Archibald T. Caswell, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
Rowena P. Cherrington, Gallipolis, Ohio. 
Shellie S. Chesher, Louisville, Ky. 
Stella Christopher, Columbus, Ohio. 
Elizabeth L. Clair, Ambler, Pa. 
Bernadine Clark, Portland, Oreg. 
Adah L. Crumrine, Columbus, Ohio. 
Kathryn Cummins, Fort Scott, Kans 
Cecilia Delfin, Clifton, Ariz. 
Helen M. Dorgan, Alliance, Nebr. 
Ellen E. Dunn, Rutland, Vt. 
Edna C. Dyer, Manchester, N. H. 
Sister Mary Electa, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
Katherine Finn, Paola, Kans. 
Avis Welthea Gale, Thomaston, Conn. 
Gertrude Gates, Ft. Madison, Iowa. 
Martha Godman, Louisville, Ky. 
Mame Goodell, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
L. M. Guerin, Santa Cruz, Cal. 
Lillian Hall, Canton, Ohio. 
Hazel Harlow, Victoria, B. C., Can. 
Sadie Harshman, South Bellingham, Wash 
Marjory A. Huey, Downsville, Wis. 
Marie H. Hinckley, Springfield, Mass. 
Evelyn L. Jarvis, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Helen V. Johnson, Wolcott, N. Y. 
Mrs. Osa Keesling, Louisville, Ky. 
Josephine E. King, Norman, Okla. 
Enid I. Kyles, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Margaret Lapham, Seattle, Wash. 
Mary Mannebach, Fond du Lac, Wis 
Eugenia McDonnell, Plymouth, Wis. 
Frances L. Morrin, Holden, Mo. 
Marjorie Mabel Murphy, Danbury, Conn 
Rayma M. Murphy, Sebastopol, Cal. 
Lena M. Myers, Kansas City, Mo 
Berta P. Newell, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Alice M. Noret, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mrs. Lula L. Olson, Fort Scott, Kans 
Ida Perry, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
B. D. Postle, Columbus, Ohio. 
Elizabeth T. Regan, Wellsville, N. Y 
Sister M. Rita, Nauvoo, III. 
Emily B. Ryder, Danbury, Conn 
Sarah F. Sherman, Danbury, Conn 
J. Amelia Springer, Denver, Colo. 
Sister M. Stanislas, Champaign, III. 
Justina Cecilia Sterkel, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Vesper E. Stonier, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Agnes C. Sullivan, Springfield, Mass. 
Ella J. Sundby, Tacoma, Wash. 
Elsie L. Sutherland, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Esther A. Thoele, Le Sueur, Minn. 
O. W. Valentine, Vinita, Okla. 
Mrs. Emma Vawter, Sinton, Tex. 
Elizabeth C. Weimar, La Crosse, Wis. 
Mrs. Sallie I. West, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Ethel M. Whittemore, Westfield, Mass. 
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! The TYPIST and OFFICE WORKER 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 
Conducted by Rupert P. SoRelle, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





The O.A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. 
It is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftsmen. 

Junior Membership: Students of type- 
The writing who have not yet attained a 
oat, speed of forty words a minute are 
Pin eligible for Junior Membership, 

Senior Membership: All typists who 
are interested in producing practical, artistic 
work, and who can write at a rate of forty 
words a minute or more for ten minutes under 
International rules, are eligible for Senior Mem- 


bership. 


QB 


T 





Tests: The test for both Junior and Senior 
membership appears in this department each 
month. Tests may be practiced as often as 
desired, but only one specimen should be sent 
in. Each part of the test should be typed on 
a separate sheet. A test is good only until the 
25th of the month following publication. An 
examination fee of twenty-five cents must ac- 
company each test. Upon passing the required 
test Junior members are admitted to Senior 
membership without payment of an additional 
A beautiful Certificate of Membership 


is issued to all those who pass either test. 


fee. 
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To the Beginner in Typing—IlI 


N my article last month I said: “One 

of the first problems is to get a per- 

fect picture of the keyboard in ) ur 
mind so that it will be unnecessary to 
look at the keyboard while operating.” 
Have you done that? If you have, you 
have taken a long step toward smoothing 
the road to skill in typing. Test your 
knowledge of the keyboard, and be sure 
that you do know every crook and corner 
of it—the upper bank of keys as well as 
the letter keys. No hazy, uncertain mind- 
picture of it will suffice. It must be the 
real thing. One way of memorizing the 
keyboard is to make a series of diagrams 
of it and then fill in the letters from mem- 
ory, checking up each time with the correct 
diagram. By taking several sheets of car- 
bon paper and tracing a number of dia- 
grams from an instruction book, indicating 
the circles representing the keys only, 
you can get a better idea of the location 
of the keys with respect to each other 
than by drawing an imperfect 
diagram. ‘The sense of location is a very 
important thing to cultivate. Continue 
to work on this problem until you are sure 
you have a complete picture of the key- 
board in your mind. This will save you 
much time later on. It is surprising to see 
how many students try to get along with 


merely 


only a taint idea of the location of the 
keys. If there is any one thing that 
counts more than another in typewriting 
it is thoroughness. 


Light Touch 

It is an art to learn to strike keys with 
exactly the right touch. Your “copy” 
should be absolutely smooth in impression 

all letters of the same density. This 
is effected only by even, rhythmic touch. 
Devote a little time every day, even after 
you have advanced in your work, to study- 
ing carefully and professionally the ques- 
tion of touch. The proper touch, as you 
doubtless know by this time, is a light 
staccato. The delivered on each 
stroke should be just sufficient to give a 
good impression of the letter—no less, no 
more. This can only be ascertained by in- 
dividual experience. It is better to get a 
little too hard a stroke than too light, but 
the important thing is sure, clean-cut 
strokes and evenness of impression. 

A study should be made of the move- 
ments necessary in striking keys. Just 
how far you lift your fingers above the 
keys, how you reach from one key to an- 
other, how you are delivering the power 
and particularly how you get your fingers 
off the keys are all points that need special 


power 
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attention. Form the habit of striking the 
key in the exact center. Get it fixed thor 
oughly in mind, joints, and muscles just 
what the distance is between the centers 
of keys in all possible combinations. Of 
course, this will not be possible at the 
start, but a start in this direction must be 


made. You can do it with the exercises 
presented last month and follow it up with 
those in this article. Gradually you will 


build up a perfect technique in this direc 
tion. 


Study the Mechanical Operations 


The operations of the machine men- 
tioned in the article last month should be 
the subject for constant review. Have 
you ever watched real musicians in an 
orchestra between numbers? They con- 
stantly finger their instruments. You will 
see a violin player silently practicing the 
reaches on his keyboard—making runs 
and difficult combinations with utmost 
speed. Practice to them is not work, it 
is play, and so it can become to the typist 
who is really interested in perfecting his 
technique. Time is an important element 
in typewriting. You will appreciate this 
more and more as you go on. It will be 
well for you to study the time it takes you 
to perform the different operations of re 
turning the carriage, inserting the paper 
and so on. Study also the movements you 
make and eliminate all that are unneces 
sary. This can be accomplished much 
more easily if a group ot typists is work 
ing together. One or two can watch and 
check up while the others type. ‘To make 
this practice most effective some of the 
observation work should be done while you 
are unconscious of being watched. The 
main gains, however, can be made by your 
self—by constantly striving for economy 
of movement and correct method until 
these matters have become fast habits. 
Preceding any of these movements, how- 
ever, there must be first a correct mental 
picture of the movement and this is a 
matter of original research and thought 


Second Division of the Keyboard 

The article last month dealt entirely 
with the first division of the keyboard. 
This one will deal with the three remain 
ing divisions of the letter keyboard 
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The second division consists of: Left 
hand, the letters E, D, C; right hand, I, 
K, comma. Your first job is to get a 
correct conce ption of the location of these 
letters and their relatio to the let 
ters of the first division For example, 
it will be seen that E is directly to the 
left of R; D to F and so on. All of the 
letters in the second division are fingered 
After getting the 
location practice this key a tew times 
If your hands are pl iced properly on the 
keyboard the right fourth finger rests 
lightly on the semicolon, the third finger 
on the next key to the left, the second fin 
ger will rest directly on K. It is important 
to get this fact stabilized in your mind 
for with that firmly fixed you can find K 
immediately by simply placing your hands 
Learning the posi 


with the second finger 


in the correct position 
tion of the keys in this manner is much 
more simple and direct than to attempt to 
learn all the keys for the different fingers 
on any bank of keys, as was done by the 
old sight method where students were 
forced to learn and remember the posi- 
tion of all the keys on a particular bank. 
When you have practiced striking K for a 
time, try the reach for I which is directly 
above K. Practice reaching from K to 
I and back Then try reaching the key 
below K which contains the comma. Re 
member that the punctuation marks are 
struck with a very light tuuch so that the 
paper will not be punctured. Now try 
the reaches on the left-hand side of the 
keyboard, starting with the letter D going 
from that to E and finally to C. You are 
now ready for practice in fingering on the 


new division 
Drill 1 


Practice the drill that follows until you 
can find the keys of this division without 
effort Repeat each word until you fill 
one line of your machine, then copy the 
words exactly as they are presented in the 
drill Repe at the latter exercise until 
you have acquired skill in writing the 
words After this, practice the words 
singly again to accelerate movement. 

Kid, kick, deck, edict, tick, trick, dim, direct, 
deify, duct, truck, if, it, in, night, right, ring, 
edify, erring, erect, eight, ever, end, crime, crib, 
cent, cubby, the, did, him, here, much, they, 
given, buver, regret, there, thing, think, het 
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Honorable mention will be given of the 
first ten typists who send in the largest 
and best list of sentences that can be writ 
ten in the first and second divisions of the 
keyboard. Lists must be in the hands of 
the editor by the first of December. 


Drill I 


In order that sentences may be written 
correctly it will be necessary to practice 
the operation of the shift-key. It will be 
noted that there are two shift-keys on the 
machine. It is inconvenient to operate 
two keys with the same hand so that if you 
have to make a capital letter which occurs 
on the right-hand side of the keyboard use 
the left shift and vice versa. 

Depress the shift-key with a firm touch 
and hold it down until the capital letter 
is struck and released. Then release the 
shift-key. After a little practice this can 
be accomplished very quickly and with 
certainty every time. Do not be in a 
hurry at the start, but acquire a correct 
technique in operation. Expert typists 
can depress the shift-key and strike the 
letter simultaneously, but this requries a 
certain knack that comes only from study 
and practice. After a few preliminary 
tests of your ability to use the shift-key, 
write the foregoing drill beginning each 
word with a capital. Then try writing 
the names of all your friends you can 
think of that can be written in the first 
two divisions of the keyboard. This will 
assist you in learning the limitations of 
the first two sections of the keyboard. 
There are a great many names that can be 
written with only these keys——Gertrude, 
Jennie, Dick, Henry, Fred, Genevieve, ete. 

Honorable mention will be given to the 
first ten readers of this department who 
send in lists of names that can be written 
in the first two divisions. 
in the hands of the editor by the first of 
December. 


Third Division of the Keyboard 


The new letters for the third division 
are: Right hand, O, L, period. (It will 
be seen that there is a double period, one 
of which can be made without the use of 
the shift-key and the other which requires 
the shift. Two periods are provided for 
convenience in writing initials, for ex- 


Lists must be 
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ample: The shift-key already will have 
been depressed and the “upper” period 
can therefore be made without releasing 
the shift. In writing numbers the “lower” 
period is used, as it requires no shifting.) 


Left hand: W,S, X. All these keys are 


operated by the third finger. Memorize 
the new letters and locations in the man 
ner suggested for the second division. Re 
member it is important to learn what key 
is next to W, for example, and all others. 
[It is also important to remember that W 
is to the left of E, and that R is to the 
right. By following this method you 
gradually acquire a perfect working knowl- 
edge of the keyboard. 


Drill Il 

After some preliminary exercises in 
learning the locations of the new letters 
practice the following words in accordance 
with the suggestions given in the fore- 
going: 

Loss, lest, lion, list, old, odd, oil, onion, soil, 
swim, select, service, west, win, will, were, ex- 
cess, exert, exult, exhume, is, see, would, we, 
why, your, which, to, two, ought, do, who, like, 
worth, or, you, well, while, us, our, wish, wrote, 
when. 

Many of the words in the drill are 
words of very frequent recurrence. One 
of the objects in learning typewriting, as 
in shorthand, is to build up a good work- 
ing vocabulary. By learning the finger- 
ing of these words and acquiring your 
utmost skill in executing them you have 
gone a long way toward increasing your 
speed and accuracy . 

Honorable mention will be given to the 
ten typists sending in the best group of 
sentences for the third division group of 
keys. Lists must be in the hands of the 
editor by the first of December. 


Drill IV 
Third Finger Practice 

The third finger often requires special 
training. The following words will help 
in getting it under control: 

Sweetiv, swim, switch, swerve, union, limit, 
follow, million, soils, seen, slight, slim, lesser, 
lessee, lesson, billion, kills, slices, west, wisest, 
winners 

Honorable mention will be given the 
ten typists sending in the best list of 
words or sentences intending to develop 
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the third finger. Lists must be in the 
hands of the editor by the first of De 
cember. 


Fourth Division of the Keyboard 


The new keys to learn in the fourth 
division are: Right hand, P, semicolon, 
fraction mark; left hand, Q, A, Z. All 
of these letters are fingered with the fourth 
finger. ‘These may be memorized in the 
manner suggested for the foregoing divi 
sions. After striking any of the fourth 
division keys return the little finger 
promptly to the “home” position im 
mediately over “a” or In fingering 
these keys there will be a tendency to stick 
the elbows out from the body. This should 


be avoided. 


Drill V 


Practice the following words as sug 
gested in Drill I: 
Pose, past, up, possess, pay, ple ise, also, 


already, arouse, appoint, quest, question, quail, 
quantity, an, assume, accuse, ipply, issert, zero, 
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zest, azure, zenith, swayed, as, valid, at, essay, 
escape, aim, all, also, quite, ire, that, equal, ask, 
many, small, has, take, usu il, what, after, was, 
dear, shall. 

Honorable mention will be given to the 
first ten typists sending in the best list 
of intensive sentences for this division 
of the keyboard. Lists must be in the 
hands of the editor by the first of De 
cember. 

With the completion of this drill the 
student of typing should now be able to 
write any word using the correct fingering. 
Some practice should be obtained in writ 
ing sentences. In the next issue there 
will be presented a number of sentences 
especially devised to produce good tech 
nique. In the meantime if the student 
wishes to practice on sentences he should 
select some simple matter writing slowly, 
being positive that he is writing by touch. 
Guard against looking at the copy you 
are producing to see whether or not you 
have written it correctly—‘“Be sure you 
are right then go ahead,’ said Davey 
Crockett. 


Material for O. A. T. Tests 
(Good until November 25, 1918) 


Junior 


Arrange the following In correct form 
with heading and paragraphing: 
Concentration. Said Carlyle, “The weakest liv 
ing creature, by concentrating on a single ob- 
ject, can accomplish something; whereas, the 
strongest, by dispersing his attention over many, 
may fail to accomplish anything.” All men who 
have accomplished great things have been men 
of one unwavering aim; men who have sacrificed 
all conflicting desires and ambitions to that one 
aim. Ours is essentially an age of specialized, 
intensive, purposeful action. The man who suc 
ceeds in any walk of life to-day is the man who 
says, “This one thing I do,” and lives by it. This 
does not mean the narrow, one-sided man, the 
man whose mind is capable of but one idea, but 
“the broad man sharpened to a fine point,” the 
many faceted mentality concentrated upon a 
single object. The world will make way for any 
man who knows his goal. The secret of achieve 
ment is in the focusing of one’s powers, in the 
bringing the whole man to the day’s work, to his 
life purpose. Everything worth doing in this 
world is reached by the road of concentration, 
and by no other. The efficient life is the concen 
trated life—the life of focused energy, domi 
nated and directed by a single aim. Whatever 
other qualities he may lack, whatever weak- 





nesses he may have, there is one quality that is 
always present in the man who achieves, and 
that is the ability to concentrate his mind, to 
focus his faculties with force and vigor upon 
one definite aim \ man may lack many im 
portant qualities, and yet be successful on the 
whole if he has this one quality of mental in 
tensity, the ability to centralize all his brain 
power, all his energy upon one thing. This is 
the force that executes, this is the force that 
does things.—Orison Swett Marden. 

Arrange the following letter attrac- 
tively: 

Mr. Conrad R. Olson, 1062 Ellis Street, Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Dear Sir: Your request 
for a Lighting Fixture catalogue has been given 
prompt attention—in fact the book is now on 
its way to you. Your interest is appreciated 
and we know you will find in this book many 
ideas that will be helpful in making a selection 
Our selections for this year were based on the 
fact that in choosing fixtures you will want 
two things. You want artistic fixtures that will 
idd to the comfort and cozy appearance of 
your home, or the attractiveness and usefulness 
of whatever place you desire to install them 
You also want to pay a low price. You may be 
interested more in low price, or you may make 
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quality and design the most important con- 
sideration, but in the end you really want both. 
Let us tell you how we supply those two things 
First we buy in large quantities. This enables 
us to get a much better price than a small pur 
chaser and so make a saving for you. Then we 
choose only reliable manufacturers—people who 
have the equipment and handy arrangements 
to turn out the work in the most scientific and 
ipproved methods—another saving. The fac- 
tories that make our fixtures and accessories 
ire noted for their excellence in workmanship 
ind management. From the time the raw ma 
terials are brought into the shops until they 
pass out as finished products, there is no waste 
Quality is assured. Then we wind up by cut 
ting our selling expenses. We send you a cat 
logue. No one bothers you—you are your own 
judge and you make your selection without 
interference. With this book you can quietly 
weigh the merits of each fixture—decide 
whether or not it will serve your purpose. All 
this enables us to serve you better and you can 
buy where you will get quality, courteous at 
tention, and prompt service at the least outlay 
of money. Several experts are here to give you 
udvice or to make estimates if you send rough 
sketches of your rooms in accordance with our 
suggestions in the front of the book. Your 
order will be appreciated. Yours very truly, 


Senior 
Arrange the following attractively: 


The money you leave—what will your wife do 
with it? Foresight makes a man ask—“How 
would my wife and other heirs conserve the 
Life Insurance and other money I leave?” Fore 
sight appreciates the financial inexperience of 
those who are very near and dear. Foresight, 
reading human nature, knows what usually hap- 
pens when lump sums are left within reach of 
easy spending. Foresight looks years ahead. 
Foresight sees a vision of speculative invest- 
ments, depletion of principal—shrinkage of in- 
come. Foresight prompts thoughtful men to 
look into a Columbia Trust Fund for safe- 
guarding the money they leave. The plan is 
this: (1) A Columbia Trust Fund is simply 
money set aside under the protection of the 
Columbia Trust Company a invested to pro- 
vide assured income for definite objects. (2) 
Life Insurance or any other money may be 
used to form the Trust Fund. We are bound 
by a written agreement to carry out your wishes 
definitely and absolutely. (3) We will make in 
vestments of the Trust Fund for you in such 
securities as are lawful for Trustees, or, if you 
prefer, you can give us definite instructions to 
follow. (4) Income from the Trust Fund will be 
paid in installments to whom you wish and when 
you wish—and in the amount you wish. With a 
Columbia Trust Fund you need not worry about 
the safe and proper investment of the money 
you leave to your wife or other heirs. Gifts to 
charity and legacies to relatives or to other in- 
dividuals may be included. Our fees for this 
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service are very moderate. We believe this is 
something which calls for your earnest atten 
tion. We recommend that you look into a Co 
lumbia Trust Fund without delay. You can take 
up this matter at any one of our offices. Please 
ask for the Vice-President in charge. He will 
be glad to talk with you personally and prompt 
lv—of course without obligation on your part 
Columbia Trust Company, Member of Federal 
Reserve System 


Arrange the following properly: 


Connecticut Brass & Manufacturing Corpor 
ation. To the holders of the two-year 69 con 
vertible gold notes and all other creditors of 
Connecticut Brass & Manufacturing Corpor 
ation: Receivers have been appointed for the 
assets and business of the above-named Cor 
poration by the United States District Courts 
in Connecticut and Delaware. In view of this 
fact and in order that the rights and interests 
of the holders of the above-mentioned notes and 
all other claims of every character may be pro- 
tected and advanced it is desirable that they 
should unite and co-operate. To that end, the 
undersigned, owning or representing large 
amounts of said notes and claims, have formed 
a Committee to protect the interests of the note- 
holders and creditors. The Committee invites 
the holders of these notes and other claims to 
deposit their notes or claims with the Equitable 
I'rust Company of New York, 37 Wall Street, 
New York City, which has been designated 
Depositary. Certificates of deposit will be is 
sued therefor under the Noteholders’ and 
Creditors’ Protective Agreement which is now 
in the course of preparation and which will be 
promptly placed on file with the Depositary, 
from whom copies may be procured. All notes 
deposited should have attached thereto coupon 
maturing November 1, 1918, and all subsequent 
coupons. Registered notes should be accom- 
panied by properly executed transfers in blank. 
Holders of claims other than the above notes 
should apply to the Depositary for the form of 
assignment of their claims to the Committee. 
Henry E. Cooper, Vice-President of the — 
ble Trust Company of New York; Murray, Pren 
tice & Howland, Counsel; John Y. Robbins, Jr., 
Secretary, 37 Wall St., New York City; George 
F. Naphen; Liggett & Drexel; Arthur J. Skin 
ner, President of Commercial Trust Company, 
Springfield, Mass 
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HE transcribing contest, announced 
in the August Gre 9 Writer, was a 
SUCCESS There is no doubt about 


that. 
transcripts submitted exceeded our most 


The number and the quality of the 


sanguine expectations, especially since it 
came at a time of the year when many 
stenographers were away on their vaca 


tions and when many schools were closed 
students did not 
typew riters. We 


have access to 
that we 


measure the full benefit which our readers 


so that 
realize cannot 
received from this contest by the number 
of papers submitted, but we do know that 
the readers who got the most out of it 
were those who prepared a transcript and 


mailed it to us for inspection. 

This seems a fitting time to clear away 
some misapprehension about the object of 
these contests and the help that contest 
ants may hope to secure from them. 
Everyone who has ever had anything to 
do with testing stenographers, either in 
classes or individually, is familiar with 
the fact that stenographers never do as 
well as they think they can do unless they 
have had some previous experience in mak 
che cked back 


Shorthand 


writers who can read their notes, or notes 


ing transcripts which ar 


under the most strict rulings. 


on shorthand plates fluently, who never 
have letters returned for inaccuracy in 
their office work, find their 
cript is checked word for word with the 
dictated that 
of inaccuracies have crept in. 


when trans 


a surprising number 
Now the 


expert stenographer, the one capable of 


copy 


doing really high grade work and of com 
manding a high salary, is one that turns 
out a perfect transcript——not that is 
perfect transcribing 


one 


nearly and these 
contests will give writers and students just 
the drill they need in bringing their work 
to that state of 


no sense puzzle s 


perfection They are in 


The results show com 


paratively few errors in the reading of 


the shorthand, but they show a surprising 
number of errors in spelling, punctuation, 
division of words, insertion or omission of 
words, the substitution of “a” for “‘the,”’ 


ete. These are errors which the writer 


can learn to avoid when he once gets the 


accuracy standard firmly fixed in mind 
ind is bent on turning out the very best 
transcript which he can possibly make. 


The Prize Winners 
First Prize—Special Edition of Speed Studies 


Maude B. Davis, St. Paul, 


’ 


Minnesota 


Honorable Mention List 


Oscar H. I indow, W ishington, 1). « 
H. W. Sharwell, Nutlev, N. J 

Mary E. Jones, Utica, N. ¥ 
Margaret Marshall, Berkeley, Cal 
Elmer H Angeles, Cal 
Gregory L. Oliver, Phoenix, Oreg 
Florence EF. Bliss, Kansas City, Mo 
\gnes Cronauer, Wellsville, N. ¥ 
Lita Keller, Batavia, Il 

Louise Veitch, Montgomery, Ala 
Arthur G. Skeeles, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Rose F. Malott, Bloomington, Ind 
Harlan Conly, Upland, Pa 

John S. S. Solt, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Madeline Noll, Irvington, N. J 

Rn. F. Keefe, ¢ amp Mills, N. Y. 

J. EK. Davenport, South Pasadena, Cal 


Johnson, Los 


G. O. Munson, Watsonville, Cal 
W. P. Bate, Saskatoon, Can 
Ethel M. Robinson, Montevideo, Minn 


Sina Harpole, Pittsburg, Kans 

Dr. H. A. Cameron, Waterbury, Conn 
S. O. Loomis, West Haven, Conn 

Kk. Smolev, Buffalo, N. ¥ 

Clinton B. Fisk, Waukesha, Wis 
Olive Marshall, Flint, Mich 

Elva McLaughlin, Rochester, N. ¥ 
Leslie A. Weichel, Fremont, Ohio 
Thomas H. McCreary, Crestline, Ohio 
Amy Bloxham, Postsville, Lowa 

Henry J. Boer, Paterson, N. J 


The Correct Transcript 


I know of nothing more important to the 
whole community than the welfare of the rising 
generation. It is a matter which grows more 
serious each vear and ts vit il to the safety of 
the Republic. Homeless children and child labor 
are products of the big 
more cities and larger cities at 
period 
with 
plainly can 
the whip of the 
herd them into the criminal 
ifford to allow them to 
or can we not, by wise laws and honest, patient 
effort, help them to become good citizens and 
thereby help ourselves and strengthen our be 
Some of these children are the 
waifs of that great herd of immigrants which 
constantly is pouring into this land of oppor- 
tunity Many of them are the children of 
fathers who have been maimed and killed in the 


cities, and we have 


every census 
Our great cities are 


childre Nn. 
hear in their 


teeming to-day 
many of whom 
crack of 


who would 


homeless 
eurs the 
slave driver, 
class. Can we 
become bad citizens, 


loved country? 
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great mechanical and commercial warfare in 
which we are engaged. On all of them soon 


nust be laid a heavy 
nd order and good government, which under 


responsibility for law 


our Constitution is supposed to rest equally on 
every man, from the humblest to the greatest 
\t this session of Congress there has just been 
children’s bureau, 


reported a bill to create a 
births and 


which shall gather statistics of 
deaths, employment, education, sanitary condi 
tions, and all other matters which directly touch 
voung children. It is a most necessary bill, and 
the money which it would take to create this 
bureau would be wisely expended and bring re 
sults many times greater than the cost in the 
knowledge which helps us work for better 
things. I do not care what the politics of the 
man are who introduced this bill. I am for it 
ind will work for it until we succeed. It is not 
i subject beneath the attention of a great gov 
ernment We are not solely with 
building battleships We are not 
with that 


concerned 


concerned 


Announcement of New Contest 


The interest in this contest, as indicated 
by the response in submitting transcripts, 
is great enough to warrant our making 
these contests a regular feature during the 
next few months. The will be 
based on notes by different writers and 
excellent 


contests 


they will give our readers an 
opportunity to study the individuality of 
style of some of the most expert writers 
in the country, as well as excellent prac 
tice in turning out transcripts. 


Material 
The shorthand plate on the following 


page, on which this new contest is based, 


was written from dictation by Mr. Ray 
mond P. Kelley, a teacher, a shorthand 
reporter and a skillful writer. Mr. Kelley 


came into the editorial offices one day not 
long ago in a rather excited state of mind. 
You see he was about to embark on a great 
adventure—of which you shall hear more 
later—and we persuaded him to sit down 
and write this plate for us. He was not 
in writing trim, he didn’t like the 
the pen or the ink which we furnished him, 
all satisfied with the 
result. Of course no true artist is ever 
satisfied and we had to admit that this 
plate is not in Mr. Kelley's most finished 
than an excited 


paper. 


and he was not at 


style, but it takes mort 
of mind, lack of recent practice and 
poor materials to Mr. Kelley 


seriously, and the dash and life are there 


state 
handicap 
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The beautiful tapering outlines and the 
wonderfully executed hook vowels which 
have always been a characteristic of Mr. 
Kelley's style stand out. You will enjoy 
reading this plate and it should not be 
difficult to a perfect transcript 


of it 


turn out 


Conditions 


This transcript is to be typewritten on 
sheet of about 8'2 x 11 
The name and full address should 
Papers 


a single paper 
inches. 
be typewritten on each paper. 
be folded. No fee is to accompany 


transcripts 


may 


Basis for Judging Papers 


lranscripts will be carefully graded on 
the following points: 
shorthand notes 


Correct reading of 


Spelling and punctuation 

\rrangement and typing 

Contestants are urged to make a carbon 
of their paper to be retained for compari 
son with the published transcript. It will 
be impossible for us to criticize and re 
answer any questions 


turn papers or to 


about them. 


Prizes 
The prize for the best transcript is an 
autographed copy of the special prize edi 
tion of Speed Studies. If there are a num 
ber of papers of equal merit, the prize will 
be given to each. There will also be an 
honorable mention list of the best papers 


submitted and an honorable mention list 
of schools sending in the best sets of 
pape rs 
Closing Date 
The closing date is November 1. The 


correct transcript will be published in the 
December Greqg Writer. 

All transcripts are to be mailed to 
Contest Editor, Gregg 
28th Street, New York 


Transcribing 
Writer, 24 East 
City. 
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Plate for Transcribing Contest 


(For announcement see page 79) 
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(These shorthand notes were written from dictation by Mr. Raymond P. 
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George Wyckoff Brown 


In Loving Memory and Appreciation 


By John Robert Gregg 


AST month we recorded briefly the 
L. news that had just come to us ot 

the death of Mr. G. W. Brown at 
Jacksonville, Illinois, on July 26, 1918. 
This news will be a source of deep regret 
to thousands of his former students, to 
hundreds of teachers who have been 
trained under him, or who were at one time 
employed in one of his many schools, and 
to many hundreds of teachers who knew 
him : 
To the writer, the death of Mr. Brown 
comes as a dee p per 
sonal loss, and he 
believes that in the 
departure of this 
unique figure com- 
mercial education 
has lost one of its 
most original think- 
ers. 

George Wyckoff 
Brown was born on 
a farm in Fulton 
County, Illinois, in 
1845. He was grad- 
uated in 1865 from 
the Eastman Busi 
ness College, Pough 
keepsie, New York. 
Two years later he 
was a teacher in the 
Jacksonville Busi 
ness College, and 
eleven years later 
became proprietor G. W 
of the school. 

Some time afterwards he began todevelop 
his famous chain of business schools. One 
by one he purchased or established schools 
at Peoria, Bloomington, Galesburg, Mo- 
line, Rock Island, Decatur, and other 
points. For many years the development 
of the chain was gradual, but after thir- 
teen or fourteen “links” were in operation, 
progress became more rapid until nearly 
thirty schools were under his management. 

Mr. Brown was almost psychic in his 





’. Brown 


judgme nt ot teachers. He gathered 
around him a corps of school managers of 
distinctive ability—a great factor in the 
success he achieved—and he had an un 
erring instinct in the selection of teachers 
But he was not content with that: he orga 
nized teachers’ institutes each year for the 
purpose of constantly developing new and 
better methods of teaching every subject 
in the curriculum. It was our privileg 
to attend many of these institutes, and to 
take an active part in them, and we have 
never seen more in 
spiring or more 
practical work. 
These annual gath 
erings of managers 
and teachers 
aroused a spirit of 
emulation and of 
competition in 
teaching methods in 
all departments, 
which made itself 
felt throughout the 
entire chain, and, 
indeed, in other 
schools as well. Mr 
Brown was the vital 
factor in all of these 
meetings. Above all 
others he put “pep” 
into the discussions, 
and he had the fac 
ulty of drawing out 
the best thought of 
the leading special] 
ists in each line, and of pitting them against 
each other. 

The story of Mr. Brown's activitie: 
would be incomplete without a referenc 
to his services to commercial education 
as manager of the Business Education Ex 
hibit at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
1893, and his work in financing, organiz 
ing and conducting the Brown's Busivess 
College exhibit at the St. Louis Exposi 
tion in 1904. 

The Chicago Exhibit was made by a 
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combination of business colleges, with Mr. 
In that capacity Mz 


service to the 


Brown as manager 


Brown rendered valuabl 
profession. 

When the St. Louis Exposition was iic.d 
in 190+ it was proposed that the private 
schools should unite to conduct an ex 
hibit, but the scheme fell through. With 
that enterprise and power of organization 


Mr. 


a degree, he boldly undertook the 


which Brown possessed in so emi 
nent 
whole burden of financing and conducting 
the exhibit. Mr. Brown planned an orig 
inal exhibit He secured a 
pavilion at one end of the Education Build- 


a live exhibit. 
ing, and arranged it for class work and 
demonstrations to be given by students of 
his various schools and by expert demon 
strators in shorthand and_ typewriting. 
Among others, he engaged the services of 
Mr. Raymond P. Kelley as expert short 
hand demonstrator, and in the course of 
his demonstrations Mr. Kelley 
shorthand in more than fifty languages 
and dialects—a fact which in itself indi 
cates the number of people from all coun- 
tries who visited the exhibit. Demonstra- 
tions in typewriting were given by all the 
leading demonstrators of that time. All 
through — the Mr. Brown 
worked indefatigably, speaking daily to 
who attended the demonstra 


wrote 


Exposition 


the crowds 
tions, and pressing into service all the ed 
ucators who came within the range of his 
vision. 

The 
and it developed difficulties and expendi 
tures which Mr. Brown had not contem 
plated. The cost of the trip to St. Louis 
by the prize students of each of his schools 
for a certain number of weeks, and their 


scheme was a very ambitious one 


rooms and board far exceeded his esti 
mates. Mr. Brown found that all the 
boarding houses were charging Exposi 


tion visitors extortionate prices for room 
and board, and in the end he was forced 
meet 
has been said that this 
$20,000 


to lease a large house in order to 
the situation. It 
exhibit cost Mr 


While it was primarily an 


Brown nearly 
exhibit of 
Mr. Brown 


by a desire 


Brown's Business Colleges, 
was influenced very largely 
to see commercial education and particu 
larly the private schools, represented at 
Although he did 


the great Exposition. 
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not express himself publicly on the sub 
felt that 
things, his work had not been fully appre 
But 


with successful men 


ject, he in this, as in some other 
ciated by his professional brethren. 
that 


with 


is often the case 
initiative 


Having spent so much money on the St 


Louis Exhibit, Mr. Brown conceived the 
idea of obtaining some direct benefit from 
it by starting a school in St Louis The re 


with the es 
It was Mr. 


followed a tremendous battle 
tablished schools in that city 
Brown's first experience with a school 
in a large city, but he threw himself into 
the fray with all of his old 


until he had a new chain of schools in and 


time energy 


around St. Louis A little while before 
this, Mr. Brown once remarked to the 
writer: 


“IT tell you, John R., if I were ten years 
and this 


despised private-school business as I do 


younger, knew as much about 
now, I could make a million dollars in the 
ten years.” 
We said, “Tell me 
G. W. 
He laughed, and pulled out of his pocket 
a map of the Middle Western States on 


which he had marked in red the possible 


how you could do it. 


I could do with a million.” 


locations for schools which would bring 
his chain up to seventy-five links. 

“Now,” he said, “it would be a mighty 
poor school that wouldn't yield at least a 
thousand dollars a year profit. 
them would yield several thousand dollars’ 
put the total at a hundred 
sand dollars a year, and in ten years you 
have your million 

“Yes.” we 
capable managers and 


Some of 


profit thou 


‘but how about getting 
keeping 


said, 
them in 
line ?”’ 

“Ah,” he said with a sigh, putting the 
map back in his pocket, “that’s the diffi 
culty. 

Then, he brought down his fist on the 


table with characteristic vigor, and de 
clared, “But it could he done ’ 
Soon after the fight in St. Louis was 


over Mr. Brown seemed to weary of the 
battle, and began to dispose of his various 
After 


had been disposed of in this way, he made 


schools to his managers. several 
an arrangement with two of his managers, 


R. H. Peck and H. E. 


the remainder of the 


lead, to take over 


schools 
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exhibit in St. Louis Mr 


enthusiasm It 


While at the 
Brown de veloped 1 new 
was to revolutionize the teaching of com 
ind particularly book 
that the 


were 


nercial subjects, 


believed methods 


seeping He 
of bookkeeping in vogue inefhcient 
ind too long-drawn-out His theory was 
that learning 
bookkeeping could be saved by drilling 
students in rapid calculation. Briefly, his 


method was to drill the students in rapid 


much of the time spent in 


addition, subtraction, multi 


ind then to introduce 


calculation 
plication, division 
bookkeeping problems in 
This be 


came an absorbing topic with him, and in 


the elementary 
the form of arithmetical drills. 
order to demonstrate it he again entered 


the school business by purchasing the 
Kankakee 
to visit him there, and it was a wonderful 
Mr. Brown 
work personally all day long at his school 


it Kankakee, working 


towards the perfection of his new method 


Business College. He invited us 


sight to see conducting the 


painstakingly 


of teaching bookkeeping and commercial 
subjects. He became so impressed with 
the importance of his discovery that—at 
the age of three score and ten—he 
began to build up a new chain of schools, 
with the Kankakee 


quarters It was his hope that some of 
the publishers of bookkeeping texts might 


again 


school as his head 


see the folly of their ways and throw 
their bookkeeping texts and outfits in the 
discard In this he was disappointed, 


but he worked on with the feeling that it 
was his duty to do what he could to im 
work he 
lesson sheets of his method were printed, 


prove the loved so well. Some 
but we do not think Mr. Brown succeeded 
in getting the complete work in printed 
form. That he was able to secure remark 
able results was indisputable, but the im 
pression made upon us was that his per- 
and enthusiasm were the im 


course We 


work 
portant 
have been mistaken about this, as we have 


sonal 
factors in the may 
never taught bookkeeping. 

The first time we saw Mr. Brown was at 
the first meeting of the National Commer 
cial Teachers’ Federation, of which organi 


zation he was the founder and organizer 


We had arrived in Chicago about ten days 
As we knew 


prior to the meeting no one 


at the convention, we hovered around the 
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door of the room where the meeting was 
to be held \ brisk looking little man, 


with whiskers and shaggy hair, saw us and 
came to the door, grasped our hand cor 


dially : 


‘Come in 


and said: 
My name is Brown—-Brown 
of Jacksonvill What's vours? 
“Gregg. 
“Where are you from: 
“Chicago 
“What school are 
“No school vet 
“What do you teach? 
‘Shorthand 
“What S\ stem ? 
“A system of my own. 
\ look 
he said to 


The n he 


in, and make 


you with? 


went over his face, as though 
himself, “Another shorthand 
said, cordially, “Well, 


vourself at home.” 


crank.” 
come 


He took us up to a front seat and told 


us about the meeting. His handshake 
was so genuine and his manner so hos 
pitable that we liked him from the first 
moment. 

Years afterwards when we had been 


conducting an institute of shorthand teach 


ers for all his schools, we dined together 


one evening, and with the mellow feeling 


that comes after a good dinner, we told 
Brown about how much that first genial 


handshake and greeting had meant to us 


at that time. Mr. Brown seemed to be much 


affected. and after a moment remarked 
drily: 

“Well, now, in view of that don’t you 
think I ought to have an extra discount 
on the books?’ 

We're Scotch-Irish The sentimental 


Irish part had been uppermost, but that 
remark brought the Scotch element on top 
After that 
avoided anything sentimental when talk 


with a rush. we sedulously 
ing to Brown. It was one of his peculari- 
ties that he had morbid dread 
of allowing his kindness of heart to be de 
tected. 


ness of 


an almost 


He concealed it under a brusque 
manner, or an appearance of 
worldly wisdom and cynicism 


In the 


was a great and original force. 


teachers’ conventions Mr. Brown 
He had a 
picturesque method of expression, and an 
utter disregard for convention which con- 


vulsed the audience and sometimes ob 


secured the strong, common-sense views 
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which he held. He loved a coined word 
or phrase. One of the first memories we 
have of Mr. Brown at a convention was of 
a man with his hair sticking straight up, 
gesticulating violently as he closed his de 
nunciation of something or other with, “I 
tell you, Mr. Chairman, this thing is the 
height of ridiculosity.” 

While of a naturally genial disposition, 
Mr. Brown delighted to take the hide 
off anyone he suspected of insincerity, 
egotism or pedantry. He was a mortal 
terror to the college professor, for whom 
he had an ingrained and ineradicable an 
tipathy, which was due, we suppose, to 
the disdain with which college men regard 
ed business college people in the early 
days of commercial education. We re- 
member on one occasion a_ well-known 
teacher in one of the higher educational 
institutions spoke somewhat emphatically 
of the lack of respect which the boys of 
the present day paid to teachers and to 
their superiors, and as a means of discip- 
lining them he advocated rigid military 
training in all commercial schools. Mr. 
Brown was on his feet immediately. He 
began with a slow drawl: 

“IT have always noticed, Mr. Chairman 
that talk of this kind about disciplining 
our boys comes from a man with a kind 
of bull-dog or pug-dog physiognomy.”’ 

This was such an accurate description 
of the gentleman who preceded him that 
the effect was irresistible. Then Mr. Brown 
proceeded to give a humorous description 
of one of his schools which inaugurated 
military training; how the students 
marched up the main street, how the band 
stampeded all the wagons and buggies, 
and how the company was finally rounded 
up by the local police. “Mr. Chairman, 
our course in military training ceased 
there and then.” 

After one of his forays into a discus 
sion, he would turn to one of his friends 
with the joy of battle still in his eye, 
as though to say, like Robert Louis Stev- 
enson’s hero, Alan Brock, “Eh, laddie, am 
I no a bonnie fighter!” 

The one thing Brown could not stand 
was monotony. If he came into a con- 
vention and the proceedings were dull 
and unprofitable, from his point of view, 
he would jump into the discussion and 
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propound with tremendous emphasis the 
most fantastic theories. In a moment the 
convention would be in an uproar. A 
score of people would get the floor and 
lambaste him to their heart’s content. Mr. 
Brown would sit, chuckling with satisfac 
tion, while the orators who followed him 
would demonstrate conclusively to their 
own satisfaction that all he had said was 
utterly ridiculous and pernicious. But 
Mr. Brown had achieved his object—and 
that was all he cared about. Often we 
have had schoolmen tell us with sincere 
conviction that Mr. Brown was the greatest 
fool they had ever listened to, and to prove 
this they quoted something he had said in 
a convention—something we knew Mr. 
Brown had said merely for the purpose of 
“stirring up the animals,” as he phrased 
it. If these gentlemen had stopped for a 
moment to consider that Mr. Brown had 
organized the greatest chain of business 
schools ever known, and that the managers 
of these schools were among the ablest men 
in the profession, and that Brown had 
their wholehearted devotion and respect, 
they would not have valued him so lightly. 
But Mr. Brown was more than a mere 
business man. As we said about his devo 
tion to the development of a new method 
of teaching bookkeeping, so in his school 
work, his chief thought was to benefit the 
About a 
year ago in traveling from a convention 
with Mr. H. M. Owen, the proprietor of 
Brown's Business College at Decatur, who 
was recently honored with the presidency 
of the National Commercial Teachers 


young people under his charge. 


Federation—a man whom we consider in 
the very front rank of commercial educa 
tors—we sat up late talking about Mr. 
Brown. Mr. Owen had been associated 
with him for many years as manager of 
the Decatur school. One of the things he 
told us was that when Mr. Brown visited 
the Decatur school and inquired about the 
work that was being done—and he always 
inquired first about the classroom work, 
and not about the state of the business 

Mr. Owen would sometimes take him to 
the classrooms and show him the work of 
his best pupils. Mr. Brown would glance 
at the work casually and then he would 
wander to the back of the classroom and 
sit down beside some boy or girl of whose 
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work Mr. Owen was not particularly proud 

he seemed to have an uncanny instinct 
for picking out the backward students. 
Mr. Brown would remain with one or two 
of these students until school closed. Then, 
as they went to the train he would some 
times say, “Oh, I promised that boy or 
girl to look over the work before I left,” 
and back he would go to the classroom, 
even if he missed his train by doing so 
This interest in the boys and girls in his 
schools was a characteristic of Mr. Brown 
well known to all who worked with him. 

We close somewhat discursiv” 
notes about our departed friend with som-~ 
quotations. The first is from a letter re- 
ceived from one of his former managers: 


We shall miss him. He was a rugged type. 
Possessed of a strong personality, a keen ob- 
server, humorous, impetuous—these and other 
characteristics contributed to constitute him a 
remarkable individual. He seemed like a father 


these 
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to me I was fond of him, and I know that 
you were, and I know him well enough to know 
that the friendship was mutual 

This comes from a teacher: 

To me he was a great old man—one of the 
foremost figures in commercial education when 
I entered that field. Conventions will never be 
quite the same without him. He was 
fighter and a sportsman through and through 
and a good winner and a good loser. His mind 
never grew old, and his spirit seemed young to 
the end. 

Mr. A. N. Palmer in the American Pen- 
man has this fitting tribute: 


a“ good 


In the coming time, when commercial educa 
tors meet, many a mind and many a heart will 
turn back lingeringly to the picture of this man, 
towering in kindly strength in the field of com 
mercial education For half a century he 
labored steadfastly in this field, always going 
forward and upward. It is not too much to say, 
even in these days of titantic things, that he 
placed deep in our permanent life the impress 
of his work and his character. We loved and 
revered him. We shall not see his like again 


©eeo 
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Typewriting Standards and Records 


By Neil B. Baldwin, Corvallis, 


S my instruction in typewriting keeping 
the 


pace with the requirements of 
business offices throughout this coun 
try? Are students qualified, at the 


end of one school vear, to step into an of 


my 


fice and do creditable work on the type 
writer? What may I reasonably expect 
of my students in the way of speed and 
accuracy at the expiration of a_ school 
year? What standard should I adopt 
one which will show results? 


These and other questions I have found 
it necessary to ask myself in arranging a 
schedule and adopting a standard for the 
Department of Typewriting of the Cor- 
vallis High School, Corvallis, Oregon, and 
in training its students so that they will 
become competent typists. 

Each semester of eighteen weeks is di- 
vided into three six-week periods. De- 
finite requirements for all the typewriting 
classes, comprising first, second, third, 
and fourth semester students in this sub- 
ject, are outlined in advance, so that each 
student will know exactly what will be ex- 
pected of him. The following program 
constitutes the work for the first semester 
students : 

First six-week period, 7 lessons; second 
six-week period, 8 lessons; third six-week 
period, 18 ten-minute speed tests, or three 
and 


each week, on Monday, Wednesday, 
lriday. 
The fifteen lessons in the first and sec- 


ond six-week periods cover the entire type- 
writer keyboard, with supplementary ex- 
ercises, giving the student a thorough foun- 
dation upon which to build up his type- 
writing speed and accuracy. Each stu- 
dent, before attempting to write a perfect 
copy of the lesson assigned for the week, 
must first the instructor 
dence that he has practiced the words suf- 
ficiently to proceed with the perfect copy. 
The instructor then chooses some part of 
the exercise written by the student 
in the instructor's presence, to determine 
whether the exercise can be written rhyth- 
mically. 


submit to evi- 


to be 


Rhythm is greatly emphasized in 


all stages of the course as the 


principal 





Oregon, High School 
foundation stone upon which wccuracy and 
speed are built. 
When the student has satisfied the in 


structor’s requirements, the instructor 
places a check mark under the lesson num 
ber, as shown in the chart below, and the 
student is permitted to proceed with the 
perfect copy, but he may not, upon mak 
ing an error, take the paper out of the 
machine but must continue with the exer 


cise until it is completed. 


Lessons 





[ Name | 2 | 3 


| 





~ 





Bertsch 











Xl ae 


Holroyd NN & 
[_Hotrey ae | j 





As soon as the perfect lesson has been 


completed, the student writes his name, 
the lesson number, and the date of com 
pletion on the back of each page of the 
lesson. It is then placed in a wicker bas 
ket on the instructor's desk, corrected, and 
if O. K., the check mark in the above chart 
is converted into an “X,” as illustrated, 
showing that the lesson has been com 
pleted and approved. However, if the les 


a penalty of two 
perfect copies is imposed upon the student 


son contains an error, 
for handing in an imperfect lesson. 

At the end of the second six-week pe 
riod, the perfect lesson plan is discarded, 
and the speed test plan used to develop 
finger 

The speed tests are conducted three 
times each week—-on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday. The for each 
test is written on the blackboard, and the 
student is given an opportunity to put in 
all the time he 


acceleration. 


assignment 


» desires on each assignment 
before the The exercises at 
first are very simple, but are selected with 
care. Later, they are difficult. At 
first, for example, the assignment may be 
a list of fifty or sixty words of high fre- 
quency, which the student writes in para- 
graph form, to develop facility in passing 


test is given. 


more 
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from one word to another rhythmically 
when the matter is not connected. Then, 
again, a paragraph of two or three hun- 
dred words may be assigned, for practice 
on connected matter; and a third exercise 
may consist of alphabetical sentences, two 
hundred words in the aggregate, to give 
the student practice on each letter of the 
alphabet. 

The tests are for ten minutes. 
They are then International 
Typewriting Contest rules governing the 
Ten words are deducted from 
the gross total for each error, and the net 
rate is determined. The rates of all the 
students are then tabulated, and the tabu- 
lated sheet is posted on the bulletin board 
the next morning so that each student may 
see his record and compare it with those 


written 
corrected, 


corrections. 


of his classmates. His test paper is also 
returned to him, that he 
portunity to analyze his errors. 

At the same time, the 
rors are entered by the 
capitulation sheets prepared for these rec 
ords. 

The second, third, and fourth semester 
students are handled in the same manner. 
Their grades are determined entirely upon 
what they do in the 10-minute speed tests 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of 
each week. 

An example of the recapitulation sheets 
used for speed and accuracy records fol- 
lows, showing actual net speed rates and 
accuracy of second semester students in 
each test for the month of May to date 
of writing. The matter used averaged 
5%e in stroke intensity, and a penalty of 
10 words for each error was deducted from 


the gross total. 
Speed Sheet 


may have an op- 


net rates and er 
instructor on re 


\pril—May 
Name 29 l 3 6 8 10 13 15 lf 
Straub 57 60 66 43 65 56 57 %5 67 
Hodge 65 60 59 62 64 66 53 78 64 
Avrit 37 32 * 38 43 36 44 50 41 
Gellatly 47 52 54 6O 61 49 57 G64 48 
Tait 37 46 52 45 46 45 51 60 48 
Accu racy Table 
April—May 
Name 29 l 3 6 8 10 18 15 17 
Straub 8 5 5 18 5 6 q 1 + 
Hodge 6 11 11 7 6 5 1 6 12 
Avrit + ie 5 4 6 2 + 3 
Gellatly ff ae oe a ae ee 
Tait 18 6 7 1 10 1 7 8 14 
*Absent 
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In determining a student's grade for any 
six-week period, the net speeds and er- 
rors are added and averaged. Speed has 
a weighted value of 3, and accuracy of 2. 
The following Accuracy Table governs all 
test papers for the beginning, intermedi- 
students: 
Table 


ate, and advanced 
Accuracy 
less 98°, 


Average of 5 errors or 


6 errors o4" 
“ “ 4 “ on 
re ‘“ go" 
Gg “ 82" 
10 “ 7S“ 
11 9 74° 
2 * 70 
13 ” bb" 
14 errors or over 60" 


The following Speed Table shows how 
the grades of second semester students 


for speed for the first, second, and third 
six-week periods are determined: 
Table 
Ist 6- 2d 6- 3d 6 
week week week 
Average of 30 35 


pe éd 


40 words a minute, net 90 


” 29 34 39 ” SS 

” ~ 28 33 38 ” oe 
‘fnaw* « « “ 84 

“ “ 26 31 36 “ “ “ “ go 
By 25 30 35 ™ = “ “ 80 
som * * “ 78 

23 28 33 i = es “ 76 
Same - “74 
"“gsnhn«** * a. 

- - 20 «6©225—C 380 = oo 


I'he one getting the highest average in the 


class each six-week period 985, 
Second place .. 97 9 
Third place ..... 96% 


Between third place and rates having value 
of 90% ae ..91 to 959 
Below 20 words first six-week period, 25 
words second six-week period, and 30 
words third six-week period, a failure, 


or grade of 60% 


It is necessary to have a similar table 
for the first, the third and the fourth sem- 
ester students as well. The table above 
will suffice to show the method used. 

It will be noted that the student makes 
his own grade for each six-week period. 
He may make a high grade or a low grade, 
according to his inclination. The stand- 
ard is placed within reach of every stu- 
dent, and if any student fails in the course, 
it is generally because of lack of applica- 
tion. 

Another feature of the speed test plan 
is the competition. Competition is keen 
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and the interest is kept at high pitch. In 
tabulating the results after each test. the 
students are grouped into divisions, ac 
cording to their net The Honor 
Division contains the names of the three 
highest records for the day; the First Di 
vision, the next order of rank; 
the Second Division, the ten; the 
Third Division, ten; and so on—ten in a 


rates. 


seven in 
next 
division. There is a continual scramble 
for positions in the first and the honor 
At all hours of the day students 
are crowded about the bulletin board, and 
every day some student is heard to say: 
“Watch me climb up into the First Divi 
sion to-morrow !”" 

The following is the tabulated record of 
the speed test taken on Friday, May 24. 
The records of students 
only appear. 


division. 


second semester 


Honor Division 
Net 
Gross I rs Penalty Net Rate 
Hodge, Clifford 771 8 SO 691 69 
Henderson, Grace. 771 10 100671 67 
Welch, Wilbur 734 7 70) 664 66 
First Division 
Miller, Homer 696 7 70 626 63 
Atwood, Hazel 706 1] 110 596 60 
Straub, Samuel 690 10 100 590 59 
Watson, Frances 676 10 100 576 58 
Gellatly, Margaret 693 14 140 «€6553)—CiséOSS 
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lait, Eleanor 640 10 100 540 54 
Ritchie, Ruth 698 16 160 538 i“ 


Second Division 


Schroeder, Bella 553 5 50 503 50 
Cordley, Dorothea 617 12 120 497 50 
Maginnis, Agnes 646 16 160 t86 49 
Cain, Violet 91 ‘ co £51 5 
Avrit, Pearl £99 6 60 £39 +4 
Goodman, Leo 152 9 o0 362 36 
Brown, Mark HOF 5 50 354 35 
Ridenour, Elinor 149 10 100 349 35 


The speed test plan, with its various 
records, does not entail more work, as one 
might easily be led to conclude, and there 
are features which, on the whole, make the 
work from the 
point of view of the instructor. First, 
the students are kept together. The in 
structor knows just what each student is 
doing, and, of course, has a close check 
on individual work. Second, the instruc- 
tor, by making a comparative study of the 
records, is enabled to use better judgment 


much more satisfactory 


in personal supervision and personal in- 
struction of Third, 
enlivened and keen competition is created. 
Fourth, the instructor has the satisfaction 
of seeing the rapid development of a class 


students. interest is 


of typists, all of whom in the course of 


one short school year are able to write 


accurately and with good speed, not hesi 
tatingly but with confidence. 


oO? 


Invalid Soldiers’ Vocational School 











The happy, determined efficient looking men in this group comprise the commercial class 


in the Invalid Soldiers’ Vocational Training School, Edmonton 
in this group is studying shorthand and typewriting. 


Alberta, Canada 


The list of men who have completed 


Each man 


the course in the school since September, 1917, with their former occupation and their present 


position and salary, is 





impressive and concrete evidence of what this 


school is accomplishing 
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Th SHORTHAND REPORTER 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 
Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago, /il. 


The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. 
better way of performing your Ww ork. pass it on through the depart ment. If you encounter 
difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. 


If you have learned of a 


To Give means to Receive. 
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The Formal Parts of the Transcript—I] 


, ; SHE attorne y tor the party in whose 
interest the witness is called asks the 
witness questions and the examina 

tion he conducts is called the “Direct Ex 

amination.” The opposing attorney may 
object to certain questions asked on the 
direct examination, or object to the wit 
ness giving answers to certain questions 

In some courts the exact wording of th 

objection is stated in the record as fol 

lows: 
Q. Where do you 
Mra. Puuurps: I object on the g 


- 


resick , 
round that it 
is immaterial and irrelevant 


Where the 
scribed, but where the points of the ob 


exact wording is not tran 


jection are set out in the record the ob 
jection might read: 

Objected to by counsel for defendant as imma 
terial and 
the court; to which ruling of the court the ce 


fendant by his (her, their or its) counsel then 
and there duly excepted 


irrelevant; objection overruled by 


If there were several attorneys repre 


senting the defendants, the objection 
might read: 

Objected to by counsel for defendants as im- 
material and irrelevant; objection overruled by 
the court; to which ruling of the court the de 
fendants, and each of them, by their counsel, 


then and there duly excepted 


Or the form might be: 

Objected to by counsel for the defendant 
Wilcox as immaterial and irrelevant; objection 
overruled by the court; to which ruling of the 
court the defendant Wilcox, by his counsel, then 
and there duly excepted. 

A. Chicago. 

Of course, if the objection is sustained 
by the court the attorney for the plaintiff 
may take an exception to the ruling when 
the form in the record should read: 

To which of the 


ruling court 


the pl aintiff 





by his (her their or its counsel then Tit 


there duly 


excepted 


Sometimes an objection is not made be 
fore the witness answers, but if the an 
swer seems to be uncalled for, or improper, 
the remarks of the attorney may be as 
follows: 

Mr. Purttops I 


wer just given by the 


move to strike out the in 


witness because it is 


Theol responsive 


This calls for a ruling by the court and 
in case the ruling is against the attorney 


who makes the motion he may take an ex 


ception which would call for the usual 
form 
Evidence is made up of at least two 


parts, oral and documentary. In case it 


is desirable to introduce a document in 
evidence it is customary to make an exact 
transcript of what is said by the attorney 
making the 


as follows: 


offer which often reads about 


Mr. Roperts: 
tified by the 
After the 
dence by the Court the record should read: 
Said 
follows, to wit: 


| offer the document just iden 


witness in evidence 


document is received in evi 


document is in words and figures as 


“This agreement entered into by and between, 
etc.” 

If the document is not at hand to copy 
into the record a new page should be taken 
for subseque nt proceedings so that when 
the document is obtained it may be copied 
into the at the proper place. It 
may be well to say here that in making the 
transcript of certain proceedings, such as 


record 


proceedings before a master in chancery 
or certain depositions the custom is to at 
tach the exhibits at the end of the record. 
In that event it is not necessary to leave a 


new page in case the exhibits are not at 
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hand and the form ordinarily used is as 
follows: 

Which document was duly received in evi 
dence as (plaintiff's or de- 
iendant’s) and is attached 
hereto. 


“Exhibit No. ( ) 


When a recess is taken from the morn- 
ing session until the afternoon session the 
record should read: 


A recess was then taken until two o'clock 


P. M. this day, August 22, 1918. 

At the close of the session for the day 
the record should read: 

(An adjournment was then taken until Friday, 
\ugust 23, 1918, at ten o'clock A. M. 

Upon starting the record for the follow- 
ing day it is customary for the record to 
read about as follows: 

Friday, August 23, 1918, 10:00 A. M 

Court met pursuant to adjournment. 

Joun K. WHeEeELer 
having been recalled on behalf of the plaintiff 
herein, was further examined in chief by Mr 
Roberts and testified as follows: 

Or this form might be used: 

Joun K. WuHeerer 
having been recalled on behalf of the plaintiff 
herein, was further examined, and testified as 
follows: 

Direct Examination (continued) 

by Mr. Roberts. 

Q. Where did you live before that? ete. 

When the direct examination is com- 
pleted the attorney for the defendant may 
ask the witness certain questions and the 
examination he conducts is called the 
“Cross Examination.” The record at the 
beginning of such examination reads: 

Cross Examination 
by Mr. Phillips. 

Q. When you lived in Chicago what was your 
business? ete. 

At the conclusion of the cross examina- 
tion the attorney for the plaintiff has the 
right to ask questions concerning matters 
brought out by the attorney for the de- 
fendant on cross examination and the ex- 
amination he conducts is called the “Re- 
direct Examination.” The record shows 
it as follows: 

Redirect Examination 
by Mr. Roberts. 

Q. You say you wrote the defendant a letter 
on August 20, 1918. That was the last letter 
you wrote to him, was it not? etc. 


This may be followed successively by 
recross examination, re-redirect examina- 
tion and re-recross examination, etc. 
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When the plaintiff has introduced all 
the oral and documentary evidence he de- 
sires to introduce it is customary to an- 


nounce that fact by the statement: ““We 
rest,” or “That is our case,” at which point 
the following made in the 
record: 


statement is 


rhe plaintiff here rested 

It is customary to take a new page at 
the end of the plaintiff's case so that when 
the record is prepared for appeal the 
usual motions may be shown. On the new 
page the following form starts the de- 
fendant’s case: 

And thereupon the defendant, to maintain the 


part, introduced the following 
evidence, to wit: 


issues on his 


It may be helpful to some to repeat that 
the attorney who calls a witness to the 
stand is the one who conducts the direct 
examination. When the defendant's wit- 
nesses are on the stand the direct examina- 
tion is conducted by the attorney for the 
defendant and the cross examination by 
the attorney for the plaintiff, which is just 
contrary to the procedure in the plaintiff's 
case. However, the form is used 
in putting witnesses on the stand, in show- 
ing the various forms of examination and 
in the introduction of documentary evi- 
dence. At the end of the defendant's case 
it is also customary for the counsel for 
the defendant to say: ‘We rest,” or 
“That is our case,” at which point the 
following statement is made in the record: 

The defendant here rested. 


same 


The plaintiff then has the opportunity 
to introduce testimony to rebut the evi- 
dence offered by the defendant. If fur- 
ther evidence is introduced on the part 
of the plaintiff, the record should read: 

And thereupon the plaintiff, further to main- 
tain the issues on his part, introduced the fol- 
lowing evidence in rebuttal, to wit: 

When all the evidence has been offered 
or received and other proceedings had on 
trial then the record should read as fol- 
lows: 

Which was all the evidence offered or re- 
ceived and other proceedings had on the trial of 
said cause. 

These formal parts are common to prac- 
tically all cases so far as the record is 
concerned up to the close of all the testi- 
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: 
mony Many additional features peculiar ind as follows: There was a scar on the inne 
: . ide of the injured le which is about three« 
to individual cases and requiring the us« wit 
; nches in length and hich was made by the 
ot forma! statements in the record might ncision of the doctor +} operatior That was 
be discussed and set out. but it occurs to entirely healed Underneath that scar and about 
the writer, in view of other subjects of that sear there is some discoloration of the : 
, : . tiss ‘ i brov s ail noratio hich su: 
especial interest which could be profitably ~~ ' wnish d ration which usually 
. follows these injuries The line of the bone is 
treated, that a concluding article on this straight. ‘There is a thickening at the point of : 
subject will be sufficient at the present fracture which is due to a deposit of exuberant 
time It will be a ple asure to answer any callus, which is found in each fracture Phe : 
. union is solid There is no limit of motion in 
questions any of the readers of this de 
. flection or extension in the ankle joint or rotation 
partment would like to ask concerning the in the limb. The measurement from the condyle 
proper form to ust under particular cir of the femur to the inner malleolus of the ankle 
cumstances if they will write me person joint shows no shortening. The circumferential 
ally . measurement of the calf of the leg shows no dif 
. ference, no atrophy That ipproximately con 
O ists of my finding in this case 
) Do you think the callus has some little 
. ry. time to set in? \. No, I do not In that par 
Medical Terms adler Ghaweat 
HE lists of medical terms given in oO? 
shorthand in the October, 1917, and - ‘ 
September, 1918, magazines have Lubrication 
attracted considerable favorable comment 
For both lists we are indebted to Mr. 
Alexander Kaempfer, official reporter of 
the Juvenile Court, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
These lists, together with the shorthand F 
. ( 
plates on medical testimony which begin 
in this issue, will furnish excellent prac 
tice material for writers preparing to do 
court work. If any of our readers have . 
other similar material, we shall be glad F 
to have them send it to us 
yr >. » 
Key to Reporting Plate 
() Will you please state vour name, Doctor? 
A. C. R. G. Forrester 
Q Doctor, you are a duly licensed physician 
ind surgeon in this state \. Yes, sir < 
«) Have you il nv time made an examination : 
of EK. C. Gates \. Yes 7 


q). On what day was that \. The first of this 
month 
Q. Will you please state what you learned in 
connection with the injury? A. I first obtained ( 
a history from the attending physician in re 
spect to what had been done for the man I 


learned that he had practically operated upon 

the man within an hour or so after the time he 

was hurt, that he applied a plaster cast the fol 

lowing day, and that an X ray was taken. The 

cast was allowed to remain on for a matter of 

four or five weeks, and then he put on wooden 

splints Then the man was instructed by the 

doctor to walk about with the cane for support 

Che man has been walking on a cane for the last 

seven weeks. The physical examination consist 7 C 
ed of a compat itive examination of both limbs The Pace Student 
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